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Every  month,  Canco  offers  prizes 
to  grocers  for  increasing  canned 
food  sales.  Contests  are  announced 
to  170,000  readers  of  five  leading 
grocery  magazines.  Letters  pour  in 
telling  about  ideas  that  have  boosted 
sales.  This  is  just  another  of  Canco’s 
many  services  to  the  Canning  Industry. 
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At  the  end  of  the  day  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  we  sold  five  #10 
cans  to  the  ladies'  club  and 
130  #2  cans  to  the  customers. 


During  the  week  we  sold  four¬ 
teen  and  a  half  cases . . .  be¬ 
sides  an  unusml  quantity  of 
related  items . . . 
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WirrimcCams 


THESE  PRIZE  WINNING  CANS  WERE  MADE  OF 
COURSE,  By  CAMERON  MACHINES.  IN  THE  1937 
ALL-AMERICA  PACKAGE  COMPETION,  SPONSORED  BY 
MODERN  PACKAGING  MAGAZINE,  THEY  WERE  GIVEN 
THE  SILVER  AWARD  IN  THE  METAL  CONTAINER  GROUP. 


THE  No.  176  SQUARE-END 
COIMPOUND  APPLIER  &  CURLER 

This  unit  of  the  automatic  line  of  machinery 
for  producing  square  cans,  automatically  feeds 
the  ends  off  the  bottom  of  the  stack  in  the 
magazine,  to  a  position  under  a  “die”  or  pad. 
This  die  applies  the  liquid  latex  compound  to 
the  ends  in  the  manner  of  a  printing  press. 

After  “compounding,”  the  ends  are  curled 
and  stacked  ready  for  drying.  This  method 
of  compounding  and  curling  facilitates  the 
double  seaming  operation  and  results  in  per¬ 
fect  seams. 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Cole.  Baltimore 
Ass't  General  Mamif'er  of  Sales 


]VIr.  Cole  wisely  knows  that  there  i 


IS  no 


substitute  for  experience  or  resources  when  you  need 
advice  and  help  with  some  canning  prohleni.  As  evi¬ 
dence  of  this,  more  and  more  canners  are  turning  to 
CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY  for  the  friendly, 
expert  service  which  is  quickly  available  when  needed. 
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They  are  beginning  to  plaster  heavier  fines  on 
violators  of  the  National  pure  food  law,  and  it  is 
about  time.  Fines  of  $10  to  $25  are  in  the  nature 
of  gruesome  jokes  if  the  perpetrator  has  gotten  rid 
of  any  amount  of  illegal  goods.  Recently  fines  run¬ 
ning  from  $250  to  $1,000  have  been  levied,  and  that 
is  better.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  fines  should  cover  all 
possible  profits  made  on  the  illicit  article,  plus  a 
penalty.  Then  there  would  be  a  stoppage  to  violations. 
Of  course  the  one  fined  has  to  pay  court  costs,  and 
there  is  supposed  to  be  a  serious  penalty  in  the  result¬ 
ing  adverse  publicity,  but  this  latter  is  now  much  of 
a  joke. 

^  ^  He 

Mrs.  MARY  NORTON,  New  Jersey,  and  chair¬ 
man  in  charge  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  law  under 
debate,  has  charged  the  canners  with  an 
attempt  to  kill  the  law,  under  the  guise  of  amending 
it.  And  she  has  promi.sed  that  that  will  be  done  only 
over  her  dead  body.  That  is  not  good  publicity  for  the 
industry,  no  matter  how  opposed  you  may  feel  to  this 
law.  A  vote  of  the  entire  industry,  from  ocean  to 
ocean  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  would  disclose  a 
wide  variation  of  opinion  among  canners.  Canners 
who  are  forced  to  pay — or  pay  of  their  own  accord — 
^>5  cents  to  4214  cents  per  hour,  have  slight  sympathy 
with  canners  in  other  regions  who  pay  12 14  cents  to 
25  cents  per  hour  on  the  same  products.  Uniformity 
of  wage  rates  throughout  the  entire  industry  would 
wipe  out  one  great  cause  of  market  price  disruption, 
and  level  off  competition  in  a  large  w'ay.  And  would 
help  canned  foods  consumption,  which  means  that  mar¬ 
ine  prices,  and  profits,  would  be  better  for  everyone. 

•  .ow  prices  in  wages  or  on  goods  are  a  curse  to  the 
(  juntry,  and  to  business,  for  they  mean  poverty,  fail- 
^  e  and  distress.  See  if  you  can  find  any  sense  in  the 
:  'lowing  action  on  the  part  of  the  Super-Markets. 

'PHILANTHROPISTS? — New  Jersey  passed  a  law 
1  nosing  a  fine  of  $10,000  per  store  on  the  Super-Mar- 
'  's;  but  they  went  into  Court  and  had  the  law 
hired  unconstitutional.  The  testimony  they  pre- 
ited,  of  course,  brought  this  relief,  and  it  is  supposed 
'  n.t  it  was  under  oath  as  always,  and  we  do  not 
nstion  but  what  it  was  truthful  and  complete.  As 
ch,  what  is  the  sense  of  being  in  business,  even  in  a 
'  lier  or  Mammoth  market  business,  if  one  makes  no 
'  inney  out  of  it,  and  only  serve  to  disrupt  the  entire 
'ail  market  and  to  force  producers  and  manufac¬ 
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turers  into  bankruptcy?  Read  this  testimony  and  if 
you  can  find  any  sense,  rhyme  or  reason  in  conducting 
one  of  these  Mammoth  markets,  let  us  know.  And 
you  canners  who  sell  these  outlets  take  yourselves  into 
a  corner  and  have  a  good  hard  think.  By  selling  them 
you  help  keep  alive  these  destroyers  of  all  decent  mer¬ 
chandising  methods,  and  put  the  rope  around  your  own 
neck  for  the  hanging.  Stop  selling  retailers. 

Here  is  part  of  the  Court’s  findings : 

“The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  Inc.,  has  thirty 
retail  stores  in  Camden.  Three  of  the  stores  situate  at  the 
following  addresses:  1618  Mt.  Ephriam  Avenue,  1125  Haddon 
Avenue  and  2412  Federal  Street  fall  within  the  ban  of  the 
ordinance.  The  merchandise  in  these  three  stores,  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  offered  for  sale  in  the  other  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
stores,  is  offered  at  somewhat  lower  prices.  The  housewife  finds 
a  savings  of  4  cents  on  12  pounds  of  flour,  I  cent  on  a  pound 
of  coffee  or  sugar  or  soap  or  butter.  There  are  savings  of 
importance  in  cereals,  canned  and  fresh  fruit,  vegetables  and 
other  articles  of  daily  use.  The  saving  from  a  more  economic 
operation  of  the  store  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  The  system 
of  merchandising,  however,  is. not  new. 

“No  Camden  Atlantic  and  Pacific  store  does  sufficient  business 
to  pay  the  license  fee  of  $10,000.  On  the  basis  of  the  present 
profit  rate  it  would  require  a  business  of  $19,000  a  week  to  meet 
the  tax  and  none  of  the  stores  in  the  chain  do  any  such  amount 
of  business. 

“The  fixtures  in  the  Mt.  Ephriam  Avenue  store  are  worth 
$1,200,  the  average  inventory  $4,000;  the  Haddon  Avenue  fix¬ 
tures  $2,200,  the  average  inventory  $4,500;  the  Federal  Street 
store  fixtures  $5,000,  the  average  inventory  $5,500.  All  three 
stores  were  opened  in  1938.  In  all  of  its  Camden  stores  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  made  gross  sales  of  $519,242  from  March  1, 
1938,  to  August  1,  1938,  a  period  of  five  months.  Its  net  profit 
averages  1  per  cent  of  sales.  If  all  the  profits  were  diverted 
and  the  company  still  retained  the  baskets  and  the  check-up 
before  leaving  in  the  three  stores  in  question,  it  would  still  fail 
of  meeting  the  tax  by  nearly  $20,000  each  year. 

“The  defendant’s  depositions  show  a  sorry  picture  of  financial 
losses  to  individual  grocers,  butchers  and  operators  of  delica¬ 
tessen  stores  by  reason  of  the  advent  of  the  chain  store.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  to  show  that  the  self-service  stores  are  more 
harmful  than  the  chain  store  generally. 

“The  Acme  Markets,  Inc.,  leases  premises  at  711-753  Pine 
Street.  It  uses  the  self-service  principle  in  the  grocery  depart¬ 
ment  and  falls  within  the  ban  of  the  ordinance.  It  does  not  do 
business  in  a  sufficient  volume  at  a  profit  to  pay  the  tax. 

“The  Giant  Tiger  Corporation  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  leases  premi¬ 
ses  at  Sixth  Street  and  Atlantic  Avenue,  Camden.  There  are 
twenty-seven  departments  in  the  building.  Prosecutor  operates 
the  grocery  department,  leasing  all  the  other  departments. 
When  a  customer  enters  the  grocery  department  a  basket  may 
be  picked  up,  into  which  the  commodities  desired  may  be  placed. 
The  contents  are  checked  and  paid  for  before  leaving.  The  cus¬ 
tomer,  although  not  obliged  to  take  the  basket,  finds  them  a  con¬ 
venience  in  shopping.  The  total  profits  from  the  enterprise 
would  not  meet  the  tax. 
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“The  Food  Faif,  Inc.,  operates  a  food  store  in  a  leased  build¬ 
ing  at  1706  Federal  Street,  Camden.  It  has  invested  about 
$15,000  in  store  fixtures  and  carries  a  like  amount  in  inventory. 
The  store  opened  the  last  week  in  January,  1938,  and  showed 
an  average  weekly  turnover  of  stock  of  approximately  $13,000 
and  a  profit  of  less  than  one-third  of  1  per  cent  on  the  turnover. 

“It  is  clearly  shown  by  the  proofs  that  the  payment  of  the 
tax  in  every  instance  could  be  effected  only  by  substantially  rais¬ 
ing  the  prices  to  consumers,  or  by  an  exhaustion  of  capital.  A 
municipality  cannot,  by  the  imposition  of  a  license  tax  for 
revenue,  confiscate  the  property  of  one  merchant  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  offers  his  merchandise  for  sale  in  one  manner  rather 
than  in  another.  The  municipality  may  not  require  its  residents 
to  forego  the  exercise  of  an  economy  in  order  that  a  group  of 
merchants,  unwilling  to  take  advantage  of  economy  and 
management,  may  prosper” 

Commenting,  editorially,  on  the  above,  the  Grocery 
World  (Philadelphia),  said: 

“The  court’s  decision,  for  example,  showed  that  the  Food  Fair, 
Inc.,  has  an  investment  in  fixtures  of  $15,000  and  another 
$15,000  in  inventory.  It  avei'ages  weekly  sales  of  $13,000  and 
its  net  profit  was  of  1  per  cent,  or,  as  I  figure  it,  $43.34 
per  w'eek.  This  on  a  $30,000  investment  and  $13,000  weekly 
sales  is  no  profit  at  all. 

“The  net  profit  of  the  A.  &  P.  super  markets,  according  to 
the  same  decision,  was  1  per  cent  on  sales.  Sales  of  all  thi*ee 
were  $519,242  in  five  months,  or  $103,849  in  one  month,  or 
slightly  under  $26,000  per  week.  One  per  cent  on  $26,000  is 
$260,  which,  on  such  sales  as  that,  is  again  no  profit  at  all. 

“Either  the  super  markets  are  cutting  their  owm  throats,  or 
they  have  found  that  in  order  to  get  business  for  their  pai'ticular 
type  of  store  they  must  give  their  goods  away. 

Philanthropists?  No,  they  are  destroyers  of  decent 
business ;  producers  of  unemployment,  of  lower  wages, 
of  bankrupt  manufacturers  and  growers.  They  do  not 
help  the  buying  public,  and  they  make  no  worthwhile 
profits  themselves.  What  good  are  they?  There  is 
an  old  adage  to  the  effect  that  you  can  hold  a  penny 
so  close  to  the  eye  as  to  blot  out  all  else;  and  that  is 
what  the  consumers  are  doing  when  patronizing  these 
price-cutters. 

*  *  * 

WISCONSIN  has  enacted  a  cannery  license  law 
(Bill  146,S)  which  will  compel  the  canners  to 
pay  their  growers,  or  prevent  them  from  operat¬ 
ing  the  next  year.  Tri-State  canners  realized  the  need 
of  such  a  law  in  this  region,  and  there  was  some  effort 
to  get  such  in  Maryland,  during  the  last  legislature, 
but  the  effort  was  killed.  New  York  State,  California 
and  some  other  States,  we  believe,  have  such  a  law — 
and  none  know  better  how  much  it  is  needed  than  the 
canners. 

*  *  * 

WE  have  a  hunch  that  good  old  Dame  Nature 
has  lost  patience  with  the  canners.  After  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  magnificent  “vintage”  year  in  1938, 
she  must  be  disappointed  at  the  manner  in  which  they 
muffed  the  opportunity;  and  particularly  disgruntled 
at  the  complaints  and  bickerings  which  resulted.  Who 
could  blame  her  if  she  decided  this  season  to  punish 
them,  with  poor  crops  of  poor  quality  ?  And  that  may 
be  very  galling,  at  least  to  those  who  have  the  money 
to  operate  in  1939. 

*  *  * 

The  big  meeting  in  Washington  —  Thursday  and 
Friday — is  too  late  to  make  this  issue,  and  so  you 
will  get  it  in  our  next  issue. 
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The  rumblings  of  righteous  (???)  indignation  of 
some  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives,  over 
the  Government’s  instructions  to  buy  canned 
corned  beef  from  the  Argentines  (South  America)  in¬ 
stead  of  from  our  local  meat  packers  are  turning  out 
to  be  boomerangs.  The  canned  corned  beef  from  South 
America,  which  is  offered  at  16  cents  per  pound, 
out  of  which  comes  6  cents  tariff,  is  not  only  much 
cheaper  than  the  American  quotations  of  24  cents  per 
pound;  but  it  is  packed  from  choicer  cuts,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  better  grade.  The  canners  here  do  not  want 
the  business,  according  to  the  renowned  columnist 
Arthur  Crock,  who  says  our  packers  are  busy  selling 
what  used  to  be  termed  “cannery  beef”  as  hot-dogs  and 
hamburgers  at  better  prices  than  they  would  get  in 
the  canned  form.  It  could  be  added  that  such  trading 
furnishes  a  nice  quid-proquo,  with  our  South  American 
neighbor,  in  inducing  her  to  purchase  other  goods  in 
this  country,  canned  fruits  etc.,  as  an  instance.  But 
it  is  a  particularly  glaring  example  of  yelping,  with¬ 
out  knowing  w'hat  they  are  crying  about. 

DISTRIBUTION  COSTS  EXCEED  PRODUCTION 
COSTS 

IN  today’s  America  “it  costs  considerably  more  on  the 
average  to  distribute  goods  than  it  does  to  make 
them,”  according  to  one  of  the  central  findings  of  a 
survey  of  the  costs  of  distribution  which  is  now  being 
completed  by  a  sepcial  research  staff  w'orking  under  the 
supervision  of  the  distribution  committee  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund. 

Figures  from  the  staff’s  report  made  public  by  Evans 
Clark,  executive  director  of  the  fund,  indicate  that 
“about  59  cents  out  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  goes  for 
the  service  involved  in  distribution  and  only  41  cents 
for  the  services  in  production.” 

CHANGING  ROLE  NOTED 
The  changing  role  of  distribution  in  the  economic 
system  is  underscored  by  figures  in  the  report  showing 
an  increasing  proportion  of  American  workers  employed 
in  distribution  as  compared  with  production.  In  1870, 
among  all  gainfully  employed  workers,  approximately 
75  per  cent  were  employed  in  agriculture,  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  other  production  activities,  while  25  per  cent 
were  in  distribution  and  service  activities.  By  1930  the 
workers  in  production  had  dropped  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
total,  while  the  proportion  of  workers  in  distribution 
and  service  activities  had  doubled  so  that  they  consti¬ 
tuted  the  other  50  per  cent. 

During  this  same  period,  the  total  volume  of  goods 
produced  and  consumed  in  the  United  States  increased 
more  than  nine  times,  while  the  population  increased 
three  times,  it  was  pointed  out.  Since  1870  the  numbei 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  production  industries  has  less, 
than  trebled  while  those  engaged  in  distribution  hav( 
increased  nearly  nine  times. 

“Taking  these  figures  at  their  face  value,”  says  tht 
report,  “it  appears  that  there  has  been  more  than  5 
three-fold  increase  in  the  output  of  goods  per  workei 
while  the  amount  of  goods  distributed  per  worke 
in  the  distribution  industries  has  increased  onh^ 
slightly.” 
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Factors  InHuencing  Quality  oF 

Sweet  Corn 


hy  JOSEPH  S.  CALDWELL 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Canning  Crops  Conference,  College  Park,  Maryland, 
February,  1939 


The  present  rather  general  interest  on  the  part  of  canners 
in  the  factors  responsible  for  determining  quality  in  sweet 
corn  and  in  indicators  which  may  be  used  in  gauging  or 
estimating  quality  in  the  raw  stock  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes. 
Among  these  are:  (1)  the  very  pronounced  shift  in  the  canning 
of  corn  from  cream  style  to  whole  grain,  and  rather  general 
use  of  broad-grained  corns  for  whole-grain  packing;  (2)  the 
growing  importance  of  the  freezing  of  corn,  in  which  many 
canners  are  already  engaged  while  others  are  considering 
entering  the  field;  and  (3)  the  introduction  of  large  numbers 
of  new  varieties,  hybrids  and  top  crosses,  recommended  for 
canning  or  freezing  or  for  both  purposes. 

Practically  all  the  work  on  factors  determining  quality  in 
sweet  corn  was  done  some  years  ago,  hence  employed  the  older 
standard  varieties  and  had  reference  to  corn  canned  cream 
style.  There  is  consequently  some  question  in  the  minds  of 
canners  as  to  how  far  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  in¬ 
vestigations  may  continue  to  hold  when  the  newer  varieties  are 
employed  in  whole-grain  packs.  It  may  be  helpful  to  review 
the  earlier  work  and  to  discuss  the  developmental  physiology  of 
the  sweet  corn  kernel. 

It  has  been  generally  accepted  that  sweet  corns,  whether 
yellow  or  white,  attain  their  optimum  quality — most  distinctive, 
appealing  flavor  combined  with  best  texture  and  consistency — 
for  canning  cream  style  at  a  stage  about  19  to  24  days  after 
appearance  of  the  silk,  in  the  latitude  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  larger  white  corns  are  somewhat  slower  in  development 
than  the  smaller  yellows,  and  the  rate  of  development  may  be 
somewhat  accelerated  or  retarded  by  seasonal  conditions,  but 
the  figures  given  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  serve  as  a  generali- 
Z'ltion.  The  reasons  why  optimum  canning  quality  is  attained 
at  this  stage  of  development  have  been  very  clearly  shown  by 
sttaiies  of  the  chemical  and  physical  changes  occurring  in  the 
(i.  veloping  grain,  which  have  shown  that  the  following  changes 
a  -  in  progress  in  the  interval  between  15  and  25  days  after 
th  appearance  of  the  silk; 

Progressive  toughening  of  the  pericarp..  The  resistance 
c  I  he  pericarp  to  puncture  by  a  pressure  tester  of  the  blunt- 
I.  (He  type  increases  rather  uniformily  from  the  15th  up  to  the 
;  ;.h  to  22nd  day,  after  which  it  increases  more  rapidly  in  most 
c'  IS.  The  usual  range  on  the  Magoon-Culpepper  tester  is  from 
'  ':-230  grams  on  the  15th  day  up  to  300-350  on  the  25th  day. 

'  -mum  quality  is  found  in  the  range  260-290,  with  toughness 
•jcricarps  becoming  increasingly  objectionable  from  this  level 
ard. 

Progressive  decrease  in  sugar  content.  In  all  varieties, 
t  i  sugars  reach  a  maximum  somewhere  in  the  range  5-7  per 
I  about  the  15th  day,  then  decrease  rather  steadily  to  4.5-4 
1  ent  at  20  days  and  3.5-3  per  cent  at  25  days. 

.  Progressive  increase  in  total  polysaccharides,  including 
eh.  As  a  general  rule,  the  total  polysaccharides  of  sweet 
^  .s  at  all  stages  of  development  of  the  kernel  consist  of 
!  oximately  equal  amounts  of  starch  and  of  water-soluble 
c  pounds,  chiefly  dextrins.  Polysaccharide  content  reached 
f  Lit  7-8  per  cent  at  15  days  of  age,  then  rather  rapidly  in- 
(-  sed  to  15-16  per  cent  at  20  days  and  to  22-23  per  cent  at 
lays.  Corn  becomes  objectionably  starchy  in  taste  and  heavy 


and  viscous  in  consistency  when  total  polysaccharides  materially 
exceed  16  per  cent,  equivalent  to  8  per  cent  starch. 

4.  Increase  in  total  solids.  The  increase  in  total  solids  runs 
very  closely  parallel  with  increase  in  polysaccharides,  ranging 
between  17  and  21  per  cent  in  different  varieties  at  15  days 
and  rising  to  33-35  per  cent  at  25  days.  The  content  rather 
closely  approximates  30  per  cent  at  20  days  of  age. 

5.  Decrease  in  moisture  content.  Obviously  same  factor  at 
last,  but  with  attention  centered  on  liquid  rather  than  solid 
content  of  the  kernel. 

6.  Increase  in  specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
corn  kernels  is  in  the  range  1.020  to  1.040  at  15  days  of  age, 
rises  fairly  rapidly  to  about  1.070-1.075  at  20th  day,  then  more 
slowly  to  about  1.100  on  25th  day.  Optimum  consistency  in  canned 
product  has  been  found  to  be  about  1.075  for  cream  style. 

This  enumeration  includes  all  the  known  or  measurable 
factors  that  determine  or  constitute  quality.  It  will  be  observed 
that  all  are  continuously  changing  throughout  the  period  of 
development,  and  that  if  they  are  plotted  together  in  a  graph 
against  age,  as  has  been  done  in  the  diagram  presented,  the 
points  at  which  each  of  the  factors  is  at  its  optimum  fall  on 
the  line  representing  20  days  ,of  age  from  appearance  of  silks. 
Physiologically  this  signifies  that  all  of  these  changes  in  the 
kernel  are  so  correlated  that  they  move  together,  not  indepen¬ 
dently.  Practically,  it  means  that  if  an  accurate  measure  of 
any  one  of  the  factors  can  be  obtained,  it  will  serve  as  a  very 
dependable  measure  of  all  of  them  and,  hence,  of  the  condition 
or  quality  of  the  corn.  It  means  further  that  in  so  far  as  pack¬ 
ing  of  cream-style  corn  is  concerned,  there  is  for  all  varieties 
a  period  of  5  or  6  days,  centered  about  20  to  22  days  from 
silking,  in  which  the  corn  is  in  optimum  condition  for  use. 
Below  this  limit  the  corn  is  sweet  and  tender,  free  from 
starchiness,  but  too  low  in  solids  and  lacking  in  consistency 
for  cream-style  packing,  while  above  the  limit,  toughness  of 
pericarps,  deficiency  in  sweetness,  presence  of  starchiness,  and 
heavy,  solid  consistency  are  all  present  to  greatly  lower  the 
quality  of  the  product.  In  packing  cream-style  corn,  there  has 
been  little  tendency  to  employ  immature  corn,  but  there  has 
been  some  tendency  to  go  beyond  the  upper  limit  and  to  include 
corn  which  was  too  mature,  with  resulting  detriment  to  quality. 

With  the  change  to  the  canning  of  the  broad-grained  corns 
in  whole-grain  style,  it  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
reduce  the  maturity  of  the  corn  used  by  3  to  4  days  below  that 
for  use  in  cream  style.  This  change  was  recommended  by 
practically  all  canners  participating  in  a  symposium  on  the 
canning  of  whole-grain  corn  published  in  Canning  Age  in 
November-December,  1935.  The  same  conclusions  were  reached 
simultaneously  in  our  laboratories  in  our  studies  of  the  freezing 
of  a  large  number  of  varieties,  including  a  number  of  the  newer 
introductions,  in  both  cream  and  whole-grain  style,  with  portions 
of  the  material  canned  to  serve  as  checks.  Corn  of  a  given  age 
always  seemed  much  more  mature  when  prepared  whole-grain 
style,  whether  canned  or  frozen.  Study  of  causes  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  developed  these  reasons: 

1.  The  pericarps  were  always  much  more  evident  in  whole- 
grain  corn  of  any  given  age  than  in  cream-style  check,  chiefly 
because  they  tended  to  remain  behind  in  the  mouth  after  their 
contents  had  been  masticated  and  swallowed. 
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2.  Sweetness  and  flavor  were  much  less  apparent  because 
everything  contributing  to  taste  w'as  inside  the  kernels,  requir¬ 
ing  chewing  to  extract  it.  In  cream  style,  these  materials  are 
already  outside  the  kernels  and  in  solution,  hence  immediate 
contact  with  nerves  of  taste. 

3.  Starchiness  was  much  more  apparent  because  of  lowering 
of  flavor. 

4.  Texture  and  consistency  appeared  more  solid,  especially 
in  corn  packed  without  liquid,  because  there  was  no  extraction 
of  soluble  substances  into  the  brine. 

These  differences  were  apparent  in  both  frozen  and  canned 
corns  but  were  somewhat  more  apparent  in  the  frozen  product 
because  there  had  been  no  extraction  of  sugar  and  conversion  of 
starch,  such  as  occurs  in  processing.  In  either  frozen  or  canned 
corn  made  from  lots  of  ears  of  known,  uniform  age  it  has  been 
quite  difficult  to  convince  those  sampling  the  products  that  the 
whole-grain  samples  were  not  several  days  older. 

Since  these  differences  in  apparent  sweetness  and  consistency 
are  the  direct  consequence  of  the  form  in  which  the  product  is 
presented  to  the  consumer,  they  must  be  taken  into  account.  It 
is  obvious  that  greater  apparent,  as  well  as  actual  sweetness 
and  tenderness  of  pericarp  and  less  solid  consistency  can  be 
obtained  by  shifting  the  range  of  maturity  of  the  corn  used 
backward  from  the  19-24  day  stage.  In  the  case  of  corn  for 
freezing,  we  are  convinced  that  the  upper  limit  of  usable 
maturity  for  highest  quality  is  only  a  day  or  two  beyond  the 
lower  limit  for  cream-style  canned  corn,  that  is,  about  21  days. 
For  canning,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  should  be  fixed  at  the 
same  point.  Reference  to  the  diagram  will  show  the  extent  of 
the  change  in  the  values  used  as  indicators  of  desirable  ma¬ 
turity;  Burton’s  specific  gravity  index  of  1.075  for  cream  style 
will  be  about  1.060-1.065  for  whole-grain,  the  Magoon-Culpepper 
pressure  test  of  280-290  grams  will  be  lowered  into  the  range 
240-280  grams,  and  the  moisture  test  will  become  72-73  per  cent. 
The  concurrent  changes  in  total  polysaccharides  and  starch  may 
be  seen  from  the  diagram. 

The  opinions  of  the  present  speaker  as  to  comparative  values 
of  the  pressure  test,  the  specific  gravity  test,  and  the  moisture 
test  as  indicators  of  the  canning  quality  of  sweet  corns  are 
obviously  biased  by  greater  familiarity  with  the  pressure  test. 
There  appear  to  be  some  valid  reasons  for  preferring  the  pres¬ 
sure  test.  Metzger  at  the  University  of  Maryland  found  that 
the  pressure  test  was  not  affected  by  fertilizer  treatments. 
Doxtator  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  found  that  there  was 
a  very  high  negative  correlation  between  pressure  test  and 
moisture  content,  but  that  pressure  test  was  a  more  dependable 
criterion  of  maturity,  because  moisture  content  was  affected  by 
amount  of  precipitation  while  pressure  test  was  not.  It  is 
clear  that  specific  gravity  will  also  be  affected  by  precipitation. 
Since  the  toughness  of  the  pericarp  is  the  most  important  single 
factor  determining  quality  and  appears  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  to  be  somewhat  less  subject  to  variation  in 
consequence  of  variation  in  seasonal  factors,  it  appears  that 
pressure  tests  should  be  given  rather  careful  consideration  as 
a  means  of  estimating  maturity. 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  POLLINATION  AND 
SHAPE  OF  PICKLING  CUCUMBERS 

H.  L.  Seaton  and  J.  C.  Kremer  Department  of  Horticulture, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 

For  the  past  ten  years  numerous  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  at  this  station  to  determine  the  factors  influencing 
fruit  shape  in  cucumbers.  The  records  from  these  tests  and 
that  secured  from  salting  stations  show  that  from  35  to  as  high 
as  65  per  cent  of  the  total  yields  for  a  season  may  fall  in  the 
nubbin  and  crook  grade.  An  analysis  of  data  from  variety  and 
strain  tests  has  shown  considerable  variation  between  varieties 
in  the  percentage  of  misshaped  fruit  but  apparently  factors 
other  than  variety  are  operative.  In  another  test  where  seed 
saved  from  straight  and  misshappen  fruits  were  planted  for 
several  years,  no  significant  differences  in  misshapen  fruits 
could  be  attributed  to  any  seed  lot  but  considerable  variation  in 
shape  was  noted  between  different  picking  dates.  On  other  plots 


where  the  interval  between  harvests  was  varied  from  one  to 
seven  days,  no  significant  differences  in  percentages  of  nubbins 
were  obtained,  which  shows  clearly  that  frequent  pickings  will 
not  eliminate  the  trouble.  Similar  results  were  obtained  from 
date  of  planting,  interplanting  and  spraying  experiments.  It 
is  often  claimed  that  misshaped  fruit  results  from  deficiencies 
of  nitrogen  and  potash  in  the  soil.  In  fertilizer  tests  the  past 
three  years  where  the  amounts  of  these  elements  were  varied  or 
omitted  entirely  no  noticeable  affects  on  shape  were  found. 
Fertile  soils  and  good  cultural  methods  are  conducive  to  high 
yields  which  are  accompained  in  general  by  well  shaped  fruits. 
However,  under  the  most  satisfactory  conditions  for  growth, 
frequently  poor  yields  with  a  high  percentage  of  nubbins  are 
reported  when  those  factors  which  influence  pollination  are 
operative. 

The  necessity  of  bees  in  cucumber  fields  has  been  demonstrated 
by  growing  plants  in  screen  cages.  In  1935,  the  field  plants 
yielded  85.7  per  cent  more  fruits  than  the  caged  plants  and  92 
per  cent  of  the  fruits  from  the  cages  were  misshaped.  In 
1936  and  1937,  female  blos.soms  were  tagged  daily  both  in  the 
field  and  in  cages.  In  1937  nearly  1000  blossoms  in  the  cages 
produced  only  three  fruits  which  were  misshaped  and  seedless. 
In  an  adjoining  cage  where  the  flowers  were  hand  pollinated 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  flowers  set  fruit  and  the  shape  was 
similar  to  that  obtained  in  the  field.  The  flowers  in  the  open 
field  which  were  tagged  the  day  of  blossoming  exhibited,  wide 
fluctuations  in  the  shape  of  the  resultent  fruits.  Some  days  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  fruit  would  be  well  formed,  while  on 
other  days  as  high  a  portion  were  constricted  at  the  stem  end 
and  on  still  other  days  under  slightly  altered  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  as  high  percentage  of  fruit  would  not  be  filled  out  in  the 
blossom  end  regions.  Hourly  microscopic  examinations  of  the 
flowers  revealed  that  pollen  dehiscence  and  nectar  secretion, 
which  largely  determine  bee  activity,  are  influenced  by  climato¬ 
logical  factors. 

In  these  investigations  it  was  found  that  the  time  of  day  and 
temperature  influenced  the  opening  of  the  flowers  and  dehiscence 
of  pollen  more  than  any  of  the  other  climatological  factors 
studied.  In  this  locality  during  August  and  September  anthesis 
and  dehiscence  usually  occur  between  6  A.  M.  and  9  P.  M. 
However,  on  warm  days  the  flower  may  open  as  early  as  4  A.  M. 
while  on  cool  days  (55  degrees  F.  or  lower)  the  flower  remains 
closed  throughout  the  day.  Though  the  time  of  the  day  was 
apparently  a  controlling  factor  it  was  undoubtedly  modified  by 
temperature.  Below  60  degrees  F.  the  flowers  remained  closed 
and  pollen  was  not  pre.sent  but  the  flowers  were  always  fully 
expanded  and  pollen  was  present  at  65  degrees  F.  or  above. 
Humidity,  sunshine  and  wind  movements  were  found  to  be  of 
minor  importance. 

Another  factor  of  considerable  importance  which  influences 
pollination  is  the  competition  offered  by  white  clover,  sweet 
clover,  alsike  clover,  buckwheat  and  other  honey  plants  that 
may  be  in  bloom  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cucumber  fields.  This 
phase  of  the  problem  was  studied  in  1938.  The  cucumber  flower 
is  a  minor  source  of  nectar  and  pollen  for  the  bees.  The  number 
of  bees  present  in  a  cucumber  field  depends  largely  on  the 
major  honey  plants  which  may  be  in  bloom  at  the  same  time 
When  an  abundance  of  the  major  honey  plants  blooms  art 
open  the  bees  are  attracted  away  from  the  cucumber  fields  anu 
the  flowers  are  not  pollinated  which  results  in  poor  sets  of  fruits 
These  findings  indicate  that  where  the  plants  are  growini 
vigorously  but  fail  to  set  fruit,  a  thorough  check  should  b 
made  as  to  the  location  and  strength  of  the  bee  colonies  am' 
also  of  the  competing  ci'ops  which  may  be  in  abundance  in  th 
immediate  vicinity. 
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OBSOLETE  EOUIPMENT  costs  you  money 

Do  a  Better  Job 
in  Less  Time  with 

K  y  L  E  R 

LABELERS  &  BOXERS 

BUILT  TO  BEAT  COMPETITION  .  . 

“They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts/' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K,  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinerv  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


KETTLES 

BUY  WORDS  FOR  SATISFACTORY  PERFORMANCE 

•  Kettles  should  be  built  by  Kettle  experts — designed  by  engineers  vyho  have 
learned  through  wide  experience  all  of  the  requirements  that  kettles  must  meet —  > 

fabricated  by  trained  and  skillful  artisans  who 
understand  everything  that  must  be  done  in 

treating  and  shaping  the  metals  to  make  the  pro-  > 

duction  unit  dependable  and  reliable.  The 

house  of  Langsenkamp  has  been  building  kettles 

for  more  than  70  years.  Every  year  it  serves  ^ 

maceutical  and  confectionery  fields  as  well  as  S  B 
those  in  the  canning  industry.  "Buy  Ketties  by  m  B 


All  styles,  all  sizes, 
available  in  all  metals  ■ 

satisfactory  for  kettle  ■ 

construction.  See  H  ^ 

catalog  or  write  for  K 

further  information. 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  ~  ' 

•  Kettles  represent  the  oldest  line  in  d^i|^HB|jC|L 
^  the  Langsenkamp  complete  line.  To  g 

kettles,  Langsenkamp  added  steam  coils,  and  then  began  the  de- 
velopment  of  a  complete  line  of  production  units  that  have  had  a 
leading  part  in  the  creating  of  modern  canning  production  methods. 

Whatever  may  be  your  requirements,  consult  Langsenkamp. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO 


‘^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant'' 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 


/HKE  DEWALCO 
i«)«£5/V£J.- 
THEYHE  Bum^ 

FOR  CANmsf'T'"^^ 


■rompt  shipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
lick-up  gums  and  cements, 

|iise  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

lEWEY  &  AEMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


by  using  the  new 

GLOBE 

KANRYTEX 

BELT 

★  IT  LASTS  LONGER— The  tough  treatment  resists 
juices  and  acids  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 

★  IT  IS  EASY  TO  KEEP  CLEAN— May  be  washed 
with  hot  water  or  live  steam. 

★  IT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY— For  it  costs  less 
than  most  competitive  types  and  it  gives  far  better 
service. 

GLOBE  KANRY-TEX  is  furnished  in  brown  or 
white  and  in  all  widths  and  weights. 

Ask  your  supply  house  /or  GLOBE  KANRY-TEX  or 
write  to:- 

GLOBE  WOVEN  BELTING  CO.,  Inc. 

1400  Clinton  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

As  Reported  by  CANNERS* 


PEAS 

BLYTHEVILLE,  ARK.,  May  13th,  1939 — Alaskas  and 
Sweet:  Season  ten  days  late.  Stand  80  per  cent  with 
pods  filling  very  good.  Should  yield  ton  or  over  per 
acre.  Will  start  packing  the  18th. 

BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL.,  May  16th,  1939 — Planted  50  per 
cent  of  1938  acreage.  Prospects  good  but  plenty  of 
aphids,  have  sprayed  nearly  every  field. 

MILFORD,  DEL.,  May  15th,  1939 — Growth  retarded  by 
cool,  wet  weather.  Aphids  appearing.  Peas  in  bloom 
about  the  12th. 

PENDLETON,  IND.,  May  16th,  1939 — 65  per  cent  of  last 
years  acreage  with  poor  prospects. 

SNOW  HILL,  MD.,  May  13th,  1939 — Vines  looking  good 
but  not  many  pods  per  vine.  Heavy  infestation  of 
aphids. 

WESTMINSTER,  MD.,  May  13th,  1939 — Peas  are  all 
planted,  are  up  and  at  present  look  good.  Peas  are 
very  thick  in  field  indicating  germination  very  good  and 
from  all  indications,  at  present  time,  looks  like  normal 
or  better  than  normal  yield.  According  to  the  amount 
of  pea  seed  shipped  and  used  in  our  locality,  there  could 
not  have  been  any  cut  in  acreage. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.,  May  15th,  1939 — 4000  acres  Alas¬ 
kas  just  commencing  to  bloom.  Prospects  extra  good 
this  year  with  generally  very  good  stand  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  growth.  Aphids  not  too  numerous  as  yet  but 
spraying  operations  have  commenced. 

EDGERTON,  OHIO,  May  16th,  1939  —  Peas  not  all 
planted  yet,  two  weeks  late.  Acreage  about  normal. 
Early  June  about  75  per  cent  of  a  stand  May  16th. 

GREENCASTLE,  PA.,  May  13th,  1939  —  Germination 
good.  Some  fields  will  break  bloom  next  week  while 
others  are  just  coming  through  the  ground.  Will  make 
an  irregular  harvesting  season.  Weather  now  cool. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  May  16th,  1939 — Planting  has  been 
about  two  weeks  late  in  this  territory  and  while  there 
is  no  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  present  time,  addi¬ 
tional  moisture  is  needed  to  bring  about  a  normal 
growth.  Temperatures  have  been  about  normal.  It  is 
too  early  to  be  positive  on  any  statement  but  the  out¬ 
look  for  production  of  peas  is  for  a  somewhat  less  than 
normal  crop. 


CORN 

WESTMINSTER,  MD.,  May  13th,  1939 — Golden  Cross 
Bantam  all  planted  with  big  acreage.  The  Evergreen 
variety  just  being  planted  with  abundant  acreage  also. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.,  May  15th,  1939 — 450  acres  planted, 
just  coming  up. 

GREENCASTLE,  PA.,  May  13th,  1939 — Start  planting 
week  of  May  15th. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  May  16th,  1939 — Planting  is  only 
just  beginning  in  this  section,  and  will  be  finished  about 
June  1st.  Too  early  to  make  any  estimate  of  conditions 
except  that  weather  and  soil  conditions  are  normal. 

BEANS 

BLYTHEVILLE,  ARK.,  May  13th,  1939 — Green :  Planting 
ten  days  late.  Stand  very  good  with  plenty  of  moisture. 
Late  season  may  make  pack  short  on  account  of  harvest 
late  in  June  with  hot  weather. 

BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL.,  May  16th,  1939 — Stringbeans:  Cut 
30  per  cent.  First  plants  are  just  coming  through  the 
ground. 

SNOW  HILL,  MD.,  May  13th,  1939 — Stringless  beans: 
Crop  just  coming  up,  stand  good. 

WESTMINSTER,  MD.,  May  13th,  1939 — No  beans  have 
been  planted  at  present  time  but  from  reports  from 
other  canners,  the  acreage  will  be  about  normal. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.,  May  15th,  1939 — Lima  beans:  1000 
acres  scheduled,  planting  just  commencing  this  week. 
Snap  beans:  600  acres  planted  so  far,  generally  good 
stand. 

EDGERTON,  OHIO,  May  16th,  1939  —  Beans  are  not 
planted  due  to  cold  weather. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

BLYTHEVILLE,  ARK.,  May  13th,  1939— Spinach :  Pad 
two  weeks  late  therefore  will  have  short  season.  Wo 
have  no  spinach  contracted  and  very  little  chance  oi 
buying  on  open  market. 

BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL.,  May  16th,  1939 — Asparagus :  Jus- 
50  per  cent  behind  last  years  yield  due  to  cold  weathei. 
Pack  will  be  smaller. 

WESTMINSTER,  MD.,  May  13th,  1939  —  Tomatoes' 
Planting  just  begun.  Contract  acreage  very  heavy. 
Farmers  dubious  of  open  market  and  are  very  anxiot  ^ 
to  contract. 

'^Canners  or  their  fieldmen  are  urged  to  make  frequent  reports 
on  the  condition  of  their  crops  to  keep  this  column  up  to  the 
minute.  Address  your  communications  to  THE  CANNINii 
TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

( Continued  on  page  26) 
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BURN  FOODS 

*  WITH  THIS 

TUBULAR  HEATER 


For  Liquids  and  Semi-Fluid  Foods  which  can  be  pumped  thru  tubing. 
2  sizes:  30  and  GO  gal.  per  min.  Also  special  sizes.  Removable  ends 
for  inspection  and  cleansing.  The  Contra-Flow  of  material  and  water 
creates  maximum  heat  transfer.  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPUTE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT  i 


PLANTERS  %  brace  hand  made  baskets  with  top  kes 
hoop  and  galvanized  center  wire 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  baskets  instead  of  old 
Fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space  and 
money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  Planters  superior  packages  have  set 
the  pace.  Fourtypes,  four  prices.  Write  for  pricesand  samples. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages 
in  the  United  States. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


Hamcijckeh  VUtEk 
PenUtK  Unlis. . . 


V INERS  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable 
power  to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  that  it  be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost . 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and  im¬ 
portant  losses  are  taken  by  the  canner  and  grower. 


PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 


due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the  viners  un-  m  < 

hulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the  hulling  1  HESE  units  are  equipped  with  four  or  six 


process. 

All  users  of  these  power  units  are  highly  pleased 
with  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
now  drive  a  two-viner  station  efficiently  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents 
per  hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  proportion. 


cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball  governors.  They 
produce  power  which  can  be  changed  to  meet 
the  different  crop  conditions  by  the  movement 
of  a  convenient  lever  without  stopping  the 
engine.  They  are  especially  engineered  to 
meet  every  requirement  for  Viner  Drive. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

M anil/ (1C  t iirers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Cham  Ad justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  INC.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  have 
opened  a  Chicago  office  at  306  South  Wabash  Avenue,  which  will 
be  in  charge  of  A.  W.  Kane.  In  making  the  announcement,  Wm. 
de  Back,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Company,  said:  “Since  taking  over  the  American  Utensil 
Company,  we  have  felt  the  need  of  an  office  in  Chicago,  from 
which  packers  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  could  secure  immediate  attention  on  both  the  CRCO 
and  the  American  lines.  We  selected  Mr.  Kane,  former  Sales 
Manager  of  the  American  Utensil  Company,  to  take  charge  of 
this  office  because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  this  territory. 
With  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  sales  office,  Chisholm-Rlder  is 
now  represented  in:  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Columbus,  Wis.; 
Ogden,  Utah;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  and  at  Dudley  and  Wolverhampton,  in 
Great  Britain. 


OLYMPUS  PACKING  COMPANY  will  build  a  100  X  222  foot  tuna 
cannery  and  pilchard  reduction  plant  at  Hoquiam,  Washington. 

• 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PACKING  COMPANY,  INC.,  1731  Lafayette  Street, 
New  Orleans,  has  been  incorporated  with  J.  Lejuene,  President, 
Emile  Tracy,  Vice-President  and  Henry  Fourroux,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

• 

THE  SOUTH  SUPERIOR,  Wisconsin,  plant  and  warehouse  of 
Stokely  Bros.  &  Company  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  May  6th, 
with  estimated  damage  placed  at  $400,000. 


THE  RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS  will  celebrate  the  80th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  manufacture  of  baking  powder  in  Rumford,  R.  I., 
on  June  23rd.  Many  special  entertainment  features  have  been 
arranged  for  the  occasion. 


GAY  GERBER,  16  month  old  daughter  of  Dan  Gerber,  Vice- 
President  of  Gerber  Products  Company  will  be  the  model  for 
the  company’s  current  baby  foods  advertisements  to  tie  in  with 
National  Baby  Week. 

• 

WILLIAM  KINNAIRD  of  the  Grand  Traverse  (Michigan)  Cherry 
Sales  Company  has  been  made  General  Manager  of  the  Traverse 
City  (Michigan)  Canning  Company,  extensive  packers  of  Red 
Sour  Pitted  and  sweet  varities  of  cherries. 

• 

REPORTS  FROM  WISCONSIN  indicate  a  serious  aphid  infestation 
for  this  season.  They  have  been  found  earlier  this  year  than 
ever  before  and  are  very  thick  on  alfalfa  in  the  Southwestern 
part  of  the  State.  Winged  aphids  producing  young  have  been 
found  on  peas  only  IVz  and  2%  inches  above  the  ground.  The 
weather  thus  far  has  been  favorable  to  aphid  development  and 
with  dry  warm  weather,  the  population  may  build  up  very 
rapidly. 

• 

THE  PHILLIPS  FAMILY  of  Cambridge,  Maryland,  are  rejoicing 
at  the  arrival  of  Albanus  Phillips,  3rd,  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albanus  Phillips,  Jr.,  Vice-President  of  the  Phillips  Packing 
Company.  The  new  arrival  is  Colonel  Albanus  Phillips’s  first 
male  Phillips  grandchild. 


CHARLES  p.  MC  CORMICK,  President  of  McCormick  &  Company, 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  representing  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

• 

REPORTS  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  have  it  that  an  unusual 
heat  wave  is  being  experienced  in  the  crop  belts.  This  condi¬ 
tion  together  with  weeks  of  deficient  moisture  constitutes  a 
serious  threat  to  canning  crops  in  that  section. 

• 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY  will  make  a  200  x  240  foot  one-story 
addition  to  their  Leamington,  Ontario  plant. 


DATES  for  the  Indiana  Canners’  Technicians  School  held 
annually  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  have  been 
tentatively  set  for  June  14th  to  the  30th,  inclusive.  During  the 
first  three  days  a  course  will  be  conducted  for  beginners  in 
mold  counting  followed  by  ten  days  devoted  to  that  subject  and 
the  last  week  to  the  identification  of  worm  fragments. 

• 

c.  N.  LOVEGREN,  of  the  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  is  making  a  quick  business  trip  to  England,  the 
first  in  several  years. 


WATER  CULTURE  IS  EXHIBITED — Visitors  to  the  Golden  Gate 
International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  are  given  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  observe  at  first  hand  the  working  of  the  water 
culture  system  in  growing  crops.  In  an  exhibit  in  the  Science 
Building  a  section  is  given  over  to  the  growing  of  tomatoes.  A 
feature  of  the  exhibit  is  the  fact  that  not  only  are  the  tomatoes 
growing  in  water,  but  artificial  light  is  employed  exclusively. 
This  is  supplied  by  cool  fluorescent  lamps  furnished  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.  Hundreds  of  plants  are  showing  these 
ranging  from  an  inch  or  two  in  height,  to  plants  eight  feet  in 
height,  filled  with  green  and  ripening  fruit.  These  are  shown 
growing  in  the  complete  mineral  solution,  and  in  solutions  in 
which  there  are  deficiencies  of  iron,  calcium,  magesium,  pota.s- 
sium,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  manganese,  zinc 
and  boron.  One  section  is  devoted  to  miniature  vats  featuring 
a  deficiency  of  each  of  these  minerals  in  the  growing  solution 
A  section  is  also  devoted  to  showing  the  effect  of  colored  light 
in  plant  growth.  In  the  section  devoted  to  mature  tomato 
plants  is  one  plant  grown  in  the  water  solution  and  another 
grown  in  field  soil.  Little  difference  can  be  distinguisheii 
between  the  two  grown  under  the  same  conditions  of  ligh*^ 
and  heat. 

• 

V.  N.  REINDOLLAR  has  been  appointed  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company,  LeSuer,  Minnesota. 


MANAGER  WILLIAM  DE  BACK  of  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  announces  the  appointment  of  Joh. 
Thompson  (Dudley),  Ltd.,  as  British  and  Continental  represen¬ 
tatives  for  CRCO  and  the  American  lines  of  packing  machinery . 
John  Thompson  (Dudley),  Ltd.,  is  an  old  established  British 
engineering  firm,  founded  in  1840.  Offices  are  maintained  in 
Great  Britain  at  Dudley  and  at  Wolverhampton. 
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MAXIMUM 

PROTECTION 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


^Artistic 

Labels 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  of  over  fifty  years  of  pea  grader 
building.  Using  a  full  10  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  7i  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  for 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

"The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MANUFACTURED  AND  SERVICED  BY 


American  Pre -Heaters  and  Pas- 

teurizers  are  much  faster,  require  I 

less  handling  of  the  product,  are 

more  sanitary,  heat  more  con-  J|  S 

stantly  and  evenly,  and  they  are  W-  ■ 

entirely  automatic. 

Manufactured  now  in  the  CRCO  plant,  with  CRCO 
standards  of  quality  throughout,  they  present  the  outstand¬ 
ing  heating  equipment  for  packers  who  take  costs  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

Available  in  many  different  sizes  and  capacities. 

SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  A  H-1  AND  PRICES 

The  American  Line 


American 


NON  AERATING, 

CONTINUOUS  FEED 

Heaters 
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Are  American  Consumers  Less  Worthy 

than  Canadian? 

By  ‘^BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


OF  course,  there  is  a  time  and  place  for  all  things 
and  the  time  to  talk,  write  and  argue  about 
the  necessary  reading  matter  on  labels  is  way 
back  in  the  Winter  and  early  Spring,  before  orders  are 
placed  for  the  season’s  requirements  of  labels.  How¬ 
ever,  whenever  a  matter  is  up  for  discussion 
irrespective  of  the  time  of  year  during  which  the 
discussion  takes  place,  one  ought  to  get  all  available 
information  on  it  and  come  to  some  decision.  Our  editor 
has  referred  to  articles  in  Consumers  Digest,  March 
27th  issue.  I  quote  again,  “Canada  has  a  law  which 
cuts  out  much  unfair  competition  among  canners, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  and  at  the  same  time  assures 
consumers  they  will  get  accurate,  reliable  buying  in¬ 
formation,  an  expert  in  merchandising  for  a  chain 
store  said.  The  law  which  has  the  approval  of  canner, 
retailer  and  consumer,  requires  grade  labeling  on 
canned  foods.” 

The  article  points  out  that  in  1900  the  total  value  of 
the  canning  factory  output  in  Canada  was  $825,000 
while  in  1937  the  canning  factory  output  had  a  value 
of  $38,489,114.  In  a  recent  Dominon-wide  broadcast 
the  Chief  of  the  Canadian  Consumer  service  said, 
“Until  1918  the  labels  on  cans  gave  little  or  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  quality  of  the  contents,  and  often  state¬ 
ments  of  the  label  were  misleading  .  .  .  The  consumer 
needs  a  dependable  means  of  identifying  the  product 
before  buying.  And  the  Canadian  buyer  has  that 
assurance  provided  by  Canadian  pure  food  laws  and 
grade  regulations.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  read  the 
label.”  Some  of  the  very  canners  in  the  United  States 
that  are  so  insistent  that  grade  labeling  won’t  do,  that 
we  must  continue  to  confuse  and  confound  our  con¬ 
sumer  customers  with  descriptive  labeling,  ship  goods 
to  Canada,  and,  of  course,  must  comply  with  Candian 
Pure  Food  Law  regulations  by  stating  the  grade  on 
the  label. 

Aren’t  our  consumers  here  in  this  great  country  of 
ours  entitled  to  as  much  protection?  Of  course  they 
are!  But  the  great  question  is,  just  what  are  you 
doing  about  it?  Are  you  doing  your  share  toward 
supplying  your  goods  under  grade  labels?  If  you 
haven’t  ordered  all  your  labels  for  1939-40,  give  a  little 
constructive  thought  to  the  position  you  are  in. 
Remember  that  in  addition  to  the  thirty-eight  million 
dollars  worth  of  canned  foods  canned  in  Canada  in 
1937,  many  more  were  prepared  in  the  United  States, 
shipped  to  Canada  under  their  regulations  governing 
labeling  and  sold.  I’ll  be  blest  if  I  don’t  think  some¬ 
body  has  been  trying  to  fool  all  the  canners  all  the  time. 
I’ll  admit  you  can  probably  fool  some  of  them  all  the 
time  and  all  of  them  some  of  the  time,  but  I  sure  hope 


experience  will  prove  you  can’t  fool  all  of  them  all  the 
time  and  get  away  with  it  for  very  long ! 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  we  face  as  much  of  a 
problem  as  we  imagine  when  we  consider  adopting 
grade  labeling  for  our  goods.  I  know  the  unspoken 
argument  of  canners  who  have  spent  large  amounts  of 
money  in  popularizing  a  choice  grade  and  who  feel 
their  customers  regard  it  as  fancy.  They  feel  their 
advertising  expense  will  have  been  very  largely  wasted 
if  they  must  admit  their  products  are  generally  choice 
grades.  I  honestly  do  not  think  this  will  be  the  case  at 
all.  Consumers  hold  certain  labels  in  high  regard  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  not  the  greatest  of  which  is  that 
of  fancy  quality  versus  choice.  Housewives  buy  many 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cans  of  foods 
because  they  have  learned  to  know  and  like  the  quality 
under  the  label  whether  or  not  it  is  actually  fancy  or 
choice.  They  enjoy  the  uniformity  of  the  product, 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week.  When  buying  it 
they  do  not  have  to  depend  on  the  whim  of  some  pri¬ 
vate  label  buyer  who  buys  here  today  and  there 
tomorrow. 

Remember  the  statement  of  the  article  quoted  here 
in  part,  “A  study  attempting  to  decide  what  a  consumer 
expected  in  labels  or  labeling  information  disclosed 
consumers  interviewed  do  not  even  know  what  informa¬ 
tion  labels  should  carry  to  give  them  the  information 
they  require  to  buy  most  intelligently.”  It’s  up  to  us 
to  blaze  a  trail,  to  show  the  way  to  those  who  would 
follow.  Personally  I  do  not  think  nor  have  I  ever 
thought  a  housewife  is  particularly  thrilled  by  some 
verbose,  long  drawn  out  statement  as  to  the  quality  in 
the  can.  Probably  not  one  label  in  ten  on  canned 
foods  is  read  anyway.  In  any  case  the  statements  on 
the  label  ought  to  be  such  that  one  may  readily  read  and 
understand  them. 

Time  passes,  the  labels  we  have  ordered  for  this 
season  will  soon  be  used  and  we  can  plan  on  doing  a 
better,  more  explicit  job  of  labeling  on  the  next  lot. 
In  the  meantime,  what  of  the  pack  soon  to  be  gone 
into?  The  goods  will  be  held  unlabeled  until  sold.  If 
you  decide  to  adopt  grade  labeling,  what  will  your  limit 
of  tolerance  be  between  standard  and  choice,  choice 
and  fancy?  Don’t  forget  that  you  will  be  entering 
your  goods  against  others  more  familiar  with  grade 
labeling,  that  you  will  have  to  watch  your  step  if 
your  goods  are  going  to  live  up  to  the  reputation  you 
will  saddle  them  with  when  you  start  grade  labeling. 
This  grading  is  important,  you  need  to  watch  carefully 
each  step  in  your  canning  operations. 

To  a  canner  ordering  labels  for  the  first  time  that 
carry  grades,  I  respectfully  offer  this  suggestion. 
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Start  merchandising  your  pack  as  if  it  were  unknown, 
regard  it  as  something  with  which  consumers  are  not 
acquainted.  In  every  way  possible  acquaint  prospective 
users  with  the  meaning  of  your  grades  as  shown  on 
your  labels.  Little  leaflets  in  the  case  will  do  the  trick 
very  largely,  as  far  as  the  housewife  is  concerned. 
A  large  broadside  in  the  case,  if  read  by  the  one  open¬ 
ing  the  container,  will  get  your  story  over  to  them.  Do 
not  try  to  rise  to  oratorical  heights  in  your  composition 
of  your  advertising  material.  Make  it  readily  under¬ 
standable  to  the  youngest  housewife  who  may  serve 
it.  Acquaint  your  brokers  with  what  you  are  doing, 
get  them  interested  in  what  you  are  attempting. 

Editorial  in  our  publication  May  8th,  pointed  out 
that  many  canners  complain  they  have  never  packed 
below  an  extra  standard  quality,  but  that  they  have 
usually  been  compelled  to  accept  a  price  paid  for  poor 
standards.  I  wonder  how  large  a  percentage  of  such 
canners  have  ever  plainly  stated  on  goods  sold  at 
below  standard  prices  that  the  contents  of  the  can 
were  extra  standard.  A  very  small  part  I  am  sure, 
ril  bet  a  cookie  to  a  doughnut  that  any  canner  grading 
his  goods  as  extra  standard  according  to  government 
grades,  labeling  them  as  such,  and  supporting  such 
labeling  with  dealer  advertising  material  will  not  have 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  more  per  case  for 
his  pack  than  the  canner  simply  claiming  to  have 
goods  of  like  quality. 

Common  sense  tells  us  we  must  do  more  toward 
telling  the  whole  story  of  our  product  on  the  labels 
adorning  it.  Sooner  or  later  you  will  find  consumer 
groups  everywhere  becoming  better  informed  about 
their  purchases.  Witness  the  growth  in  reader  interest 
in  the  Consumers  Guide  quoted  here  today  and  often 
before.  This  publication  is  doing  a  great  deal  toward 
arousing  consumer  consciousness  of  serious  lacks  and 
defects  in  our  present  system  of  food  distribution. 
Co-operatives  everywhere  are  increasing  in  numbers 
and  membership.  In  each  co-op.  group  you  find 
serious  searchers  for  the  truth  in  merchandising.  Do 
not  wait  until  adverse  legislation  forces  all  of  us  to 
doing  the  thing  we  delay  over  today.  If  you  do  wait 
until  that  time,  a  large  number  of  your  competitors 
will  have  acted  willingly,  they  will  have  stolen  a  march 
<111  you  that  will  require  double  and  treble  the  expense 
t  ntailed  at  present  on  your  part  if  you  are  to  overtake 
hem. 

National  magazines,  notably  one  edited  for  consumer 
^formation,  will  be  glad  to  give  your  action  prominence, 
est  of  all,  your  own  conduct  of  your  business  in  the 
nture  will  be  based  on  the  maintainance  of  certain 
landards  from  which  you  will  not  willingly  depart 
ice  you  have  adopted  them.  The  whole  plane  of  your 
isiness  will  be  elevated.  You  will  attract  to  the 
indling  of  your  line  brokers  anxious  to  be  identified 
ith  the  best  in  canned  foods.  I  could  go  on  for  some 
'  :ne  enumerating  other  advantages  of  grade  labeling, 
inestly  conducted  for  the  fullest  information  of  con- 
mers,  but  I  have  written  on  this  subject  before,  you 
<;ght  to  be  well  convinced  at  present  of  the  necessity 
r  it,  it  only  remains  for  you  to  make  the  decision 
adopt  such  a  program  if  you  are  not  already 
mmitted  to  one. 

Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  if  you  do.  Best 
all,  you’ll  sleep  better  nights ! 


18-VALVE  JUICE  FILLER 

For  Tomato  Juice,  Citrus  Juice  or  any  free  flowing  liquid 

Amazingly  speeds  up  production  and  in¬ 
creases  pack  during  the  brief  season.  In¬ 
sures  top  quality  and  hairline  accuracy 
even  at  the  terrific  speed  of  200  cans  per 
minute.  Reduces  labor  costs. 

Fills  any  height  can — and  up  to  a  No.  3 
diameter.  Quickly  adjusted  for  any  level 
of  fill  desired.  Drip-proof  and  leak-proof. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  details  of  this 
new  high-speed  Juice  Filler. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

FOOD  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division) 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  I 

I  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

I  (Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

I  Please  send  me 

□  Full  Details  of  the  New  18-Valve  Juice  Filler. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

Name - 

Firm _ _ _ — - 

Address - — - - — 

City— _ - _ — — _ _ 
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MORE  ON  THE  WAGE  AND  HOUR  LAW 

HE  Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  through  its 
very  efficient  Secretary  Martin  P.  Verhulst,  this 
week,  notified  its  members;  “We  are  this  week  in 
receipt  of  the  following  opinion  from  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the 
Administrator’s  definition  of  ‘area  of  production’  in 
response  to  questions  we  submitted: 

‘You  point  out  that  many  canners  pack  more  than 
one  product.  In  some  cases  the  cannery  is  engaged  in 
canning  two  products  at  the  same  time  and  in  other 
cases  the  canner  may  can  different  fresh  fruits  or 
vegetables  in  sequence  as  the  season  progresses.  The 
canner  may  obtain  all  of  one  product  from  within  the 
ten  mile  radius  but  may  not  obtain  all  of  the  other 
products  from  within  such  radius.  You  ask  about  the 
application  of  the  definition  of  “area  of  production”  to 
such  cases.  We  assume  that  in  the  cases  to  which 
you  refer,  the  canneries  are  all  located  in  towns  of 
less  than  2500. 

‘It  is  our  opinion  that  if  in  one  season  a  canner 
cans  products  which  come  from  within  ten  miles,  his 
employees  are,  for  that  season,  within  the  “area  of 
production”  as  that  term  has  been  defined,  whether 
or  not  in  other  seasons  he  cans  only  products  which 
come  from  within  such  a  radius.  In  other  words,  the 
exemption  may  apply  during  one  season  although  it 
does  not  apply  during  other  seasons. 

‘On  the  other  hand,  if  the  employees  can  different 
products  at  the  same  time,  some  of  which  come  from 
within  ten  miles  and  some  of  which  come  from  beyond 
that  radius,  it  is  our  opinion  that  such  employees  are 
not  employed  within  the  “area  of  production”  as  that 
term  has  been  defined.’ 

“In  the  case  of  a  canner  packing  both  peas  and 
beans  in  a  town  under  2500,  providing  his  seasons  do 
not  overlap,  this  will  mean  that  the  pea  canning  opera¬ 
tions  are  within  the  ‘area  of  production’  (hence,  exempt 
from  the  law)  if  all  of  the  peas  are  grown  within 
ten  miles  of  the  plant,  but  that  the  bean  canning 
operations  are  not  within  the  ‘area’  (hence,  subject  to 
the  law)  if  some  of  the  beans  are  grown  more  than  ten 
miles  from  the  plant. 

“The  changes  in  rulings  and  references  to  proposed 
amendments  have  perhaps  tended  to  confuse  our  mem¬ 
bers  as  to  just  what  is  required  of  them  at  present 
under  the  Wage-Hour  law  and  therefore,  a  brief 
re-statement  may  be  in  order. 

“Section  6  imposes  a  minimum  wage  of  25  cents 
which  will  go  to  30  cents  on  October  24,  1939. 

“Section  7(a)  imposes  a  44  hour  week  with  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime.  This  will  go  to  a  42  hour  week 
on  October  24,  1939. 

“(b)  permits  work  up  to  12  hours  per  day  and  56 
hours  per  week  under  certain  conditions  but  this  does 
not  apply  to  cannery  operations.  Unfortunately,  there 
has  been  much  confusion  on  this  point. 

“(c)  permits  canners  of  perishable  or  seasonal  fresh 
fruits  or  vegetables  to  operate  unlimited  hours  per  day 
and  unlimited  hours  per  week  during  14  workweeks  per 
year,  without  payment  of  overtime. 


“Section  13(a)  exempts  from  both  sections  6  and  7 

“(1)  executive  or  administrative  employees 

“(6)  agricultural  employees  (‘agriculture’  is  quite 
broadly  defined) 

“  (10)  employees  engaged  in  canning  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  within  the  area  of  production  (as  defined  by 
the  Administrator). 

“It  may  be  noted  that  Sections  7(c)  and  13(a)  (10) 
are  wholly  unrelated,  and  that  the  new  definition  of 
‘area  of  production’  (2500  population  and  10  mile 
radius)  has  to  do  only  with  Section  13(a)  (10).” 

STRAINED  VEGETABLES  DATA  SOUGHT 

May  15,  1939. 

HE  Food  Standards  Committee  will  meet  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  June  8, 1939,  in  the  offices  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  at  which  time  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  give  consideration  to  features  entering  into 
the  formulation  of  definitions  and  standards  of  identity 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  for 
the  following  products:  ice  cream  and  other  frozen 
desserts;  strained  vegetables;  chocolate  products  (ex¬ 
cluding  chocolate  coated  products) . 

Factual  and  other  pertinent  information  on  these 
schedules  will  be  considered  by  the  committee.  For  the 
purpose  of  conserving  time  it  is  desirable  that  all  such 
information  so  far  as  practicable  be  submitted  in  writ¬ 
ing,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Food  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  addition  to  consideration  of  written  communica¬ 
tions  the  committee  within  the  limits  of  time  at  its 
disposal  will  hear  interested  parties  who  wish  to 
present  information  about  these  products  in  person. 
In  the  case  of  chocolate  products  and  strained  vege¬ 
tables,  sufficient  time  only  is  available  for  a  limited 
number  of  personal  appearances  and  persons  wishing 
to  so  appear  should  arrange  for  appointments  in 
advance  with  the  secretary  of  the  committee. 

This  meeting  of  the  Food  Standards  Committee  is  in 
no  sense  the  public  hearing  required  by  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  which  formal  notices  are 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  but  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  informally  acquiring  information  concern¬ 
ing  those  features  which  should  be  embodied  in  pro¬ 
posals  for  discussion  at  the  public  hearing  to  be  held 
on  some  future  date. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

May  22 — Tacoma,  Washington,  Red  &  White  Stores,  at 
8:00  P.  M. 

May  23 — Mt.  Vernon,  Washington,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

May  24 — Seattle,  Washington,  High  School,  at  10:00  A.  M. 

May  24 — Seattle,  Washington,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

May  24 — Yakima,  Washington,  Red  &  White  Stores,  evening. 

May  25 — Seattle,  Washington,  Red  &  White  Stores  at 
8:00  P.  M. 

May  26 — Aberdeen,  Washington,  Kiwanis  club,  at  noon. 

May  26 — Aberdeen,  Washington,  Red  &  White  Stores,  evening. 

June  1 — St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

June  1 — St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Nation  Wide  Stores,  at 
8:00  P.  M. 
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THE  PENALTY  OF  TOO  LOW  PRICES 


A  SUPER-MARKET  operator  writes  as  follows: 
“Consumers  worry  over  the  purchase  of  a  5 
cent  grocery  item.  To  them  a  nickle  represents 
something  that  is  cheap.  When  they  see  a  can  of  some 
staple  item  priced  at  5  cents  they  immediately  wonder 
if  something  is  wrong  with  the  quality. 

A  large  number  of  chains  and  super-markets  found 
that  out  this  year.  We  did.  On  different  occasions  we 
decided  to  run  a  special  on  an  item  which  had  been 
selling  4  cans  for  25  cents.  We  reduced  the  price  to 
five  cents  straight.  We  erected  a  large  display,  topped 
it  off  with  an  attractive  sign  and  then  waited  for  our 
customers  to  demolish  it. 


THE  POPULAR  HAMILTON  COIL 

For  cooking  pulp,  sauces,  etc. 


Made  of  copper 
in  two  sizes  for 
500  and  1,000 
sal.  tanks.  Larse  heatins  sur¬ 
face;  quick  acting;  outwear  any 
other  type  3  to  1;  fewest 
joints;  stand  up  to  125  lbs. 
working  pressure;  easy  to  in¬ 
stall.  Priced  attractively.  Send 
for  bulletin  63. 


HAMILTON  KETTLE  WORKS  CO.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


Instead  of  this  happening,  our  volume  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  item  dropped  to  about  half  of  what  it  was.  We 
know  that  this  is  no  coincidence  or  accident  because  we 
checked  it  more  than  once.  Apparently  women  want 
low  prices  but  at  the  same  time  they  want  to  be  certain 
about  the  quality  that  they  buy.” 

THE  STRAWBERRY! 

For  aroma  and  delicious  strawberry  flavor,  there  is 
nothing  to  beat  the  wild  eastern  meadow  berries 
that  the  earliest  settlers  on  the  Atlantic  coast  found 
so  delightful.  George  Darrow,  strawberry  breeding 
specialist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  has  sampled  most  of  the  good  berry  varieties  of 
the  world  and  knows  none  with  finer  aroma. 

In  breeding  new  berries,  however,  this  aroma  is  one 
of  the  most  elusive  of  berry  qualities.  In  many  hybrids 
it  is  lost,  but  it  persists  in  some  crosses  with  berries 
that  have  other  good  qualities  —  size,  resistance  to 
disease,  bright  color,  good  habits  of  growth,  and 
dessert  quality. 

The  strawberry  breeding  program  of  the  department 
has  as  one  aim  the  development  of  big  berries — forty 
to  the  quart,  or  even  fewer  that  will  have  the  same 
rare  aroma  as  the  wild  meadow  berries — and  other 
good  qualities,  too.  Darrow  samples  his  promising 
hybrids  with  his  nose  as  well  as  with  his  tongue, 
romembering  that  the  strawberry  derives  the  scientific 
name,  “Fragaria,”  from  the  Latin  for  fragrance. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

•  UNE  4-6,  1939 — Michigan  Canners’  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

"'NE  14-30,  1939 — Indiana  Canners’  Technicians  School,  Pur¬ 
ine  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

'■’NE  18-22,  1939 — National  Assbciation  of  Retail  Grocers, 
Annual  Convention,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

’  NE  28-JULY  1,  1939 — The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Second  Food  Conference,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
-iPTEMBER  18-20,  1939 — Super  Market  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
>hio. 


THE  WHITE  STAR  TUNA  RESTAURANT  at  the  Golden  Gate  Inter- 
tional  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  is  cashing  in  on  a  novel  plan 
advertising  that  is  also  proving  splendid  publicity  for  the 
l)osition.  Tokens  are  being  distributed  throughout  the  East, 
•- h  entitling  the  bearer  to  one  tunaberger  at  the  White  Star 
’’  ina  Restaurant,  on  Treasurer  Island.  Quite  a  few  have 
./ickled  back  into  the  restaurant’s  cash  i-egister. 


5/rHAMPEP5? 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 
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WANTED 

FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


and  FOR  SALE 

HELP  WANTED 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange  ?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Pea  Machinery,  three  Huntley  Cleaners;  two 
Huntley  13'  Blanchers  with  variable  speeders;  one  Grader  to 
separate  all  sizes ;  one  Grader  to  take  out  5  sieve ;  one  Huntley 
Shaker  Shoe  Washer;  one  Ayers  Filler.  Write  or  call  Keystone 
Cooperative  Grape  Association,  North  East,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE— One  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  1936  model, 
adapted  for  Whole  Grain  Corn.  Fine  operating  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2364,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— One  15'  Sprague-Sells  Pea  and  Bean  Blancher. 
New  drive  gears  and  drum  put  in  last  season,  A1  condition. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address  Box  A-2365,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Ayars  Exhausters  for  all  size  cans,  includ¬ 
ing  No.  lO’s  (1  extra  long);  one  Ayars  Tomato  Peeler;  one 
Anderson-Barngrover  Cooker  for  No.  2V2S  and  No.  3s,  one  Lima 
Bean  Cleaner  and  Grader.  Address  Box  A-2368  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales,  motor  track  and  all  industrial  weighing. 
All  sizes  and  capacities.  New  and  used.  Guaranteed  five  years. 
Shipped  on  thirty  day  free  trial.  Our  large  production  and  quick 
turnover  enable  us  to  offer  extremely  low  prices.  Bonded  Scale 
Company,  102  Kingston  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Forty  to  sixty  station  Merry-Go-Round.  Must  be 
in  good  operating  condition.  Advise  lowest  possible  price. 
Address  Box  A-2362,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  MACHINERY — Used  or  rebuilt  automatic  filling 
machine  and  automatic  capper  and  seamer.  Address  Box  A-2367 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants — 100  acres  this  season.  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants:  Marion  Market;  Allseasons  (Yellows  Resistant) 
Copenhagen;  Glory  and  Flatdutch.  Tomato  Plants — Rutgers; 
Marglobe;  Stone,  and  Baltimoi-e.  Onion  Plants — Yellow  and 
White  Bermuda.  Sweetpotato  Plants — Porto  Rico;  Nancy  Hall. 
Shipments  by  express,  or  deliveries  by  truck.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  for  samples  and  wholesale  prices.  J.  P.  Councill  Com¬ 
pany,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Man  experienced  preparation  tomato  products, 
August  15th  to  October  15th.  Marlborough  Canning  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Marlboro,  New  York. 


_ SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 

POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  wide  experience  in  the 
production  of  quality  canned  vegfetables  and  capable  of  managing 
or  superintending  full  operations,  seeks  a  position  with  a  future. 
Address  Box  B-2366,  The  Canning  Trade. 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

SEARS  &  NICHOLS  CANNING  FACTORY  INC. 
ALL  REAL  ESTATE.  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Sold  to  highest  bidder,  no  confirmation  required. 
CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO.  Thursday,  June  1st.,  at  lO  A.  M. 
REAL  ESTATE:  Sold  as  entirety,  approximately  one  hundred 
thousand  square  feet  floor  space,  brick  and  frame  construction; 
including  $36,000.00  Globe  Sprinkling  System,  Railroad  Scales 
and  coal  conveyor;  over  two  acres  of  ground  along  railroad  sid¬ 
ing  in  City. 

MACHINERY  and  EQUIPMENT:  Sold  in  individual  lots, 
suitable  for  canning  of  corn,  beans  and  peas.  Everything  at 
auction;  no  private  sales  have  been  or  will  be  made.  Complete 
inventory  and  procedure  of  sale  furnished  upon  request  by  tbe 
auctioneer. 

Official  U.  S.  Auctioneer  R.  Earl  Swepston, 

2SS 1  W.  Broad  SL,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Phone  Ra.  7910 


It’s  time  to  advertiae  that 

PLANT  FOR  SALE 
BARGAINS  IN 
USED  EQUIPMENT 

In  tbe  numerous  changes  being  made  in  tbe  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want. 

NOW’S  the  time  to  pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a 
price,  or  turn  idle  holdings  into  cash. 

Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  the  wanted  and  for  sale 
page  to  accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  dispiay: 

One  time,  per  line  40c 

Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 

Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 

Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  num¬ 
bers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a 
box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE.  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


AIN’T  IT  SO 

Drive  like  hell  and  you’ll  get  there. 

Mistress:  I  saw  you  kiss  the  milkman  this  morning. 
I’ll  take  the  milk  in  myself  after  this. 

Maid:  It  won’t  do  you  no  good  Ma’am.  He  promised 
to  kiss  nobody  except  me. 

Secretary :  There’s  a  woman  peddler  outside. 

Boss:  Tell  him  to  step  in  and  bring  his  samples 
with  him. 

A  farmer  had  returned  from  a  visit  to  New  York. 

“How  is  business  in  the  big  city?”  inquired  one  of 
his  cronies. 

“Terribly  dull,”  was  his  reply.  “I  stood  on  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Forty-second  Street  for  hours 
and  didn’t  see  a  load  of  hay  moving  anywhere.” 

Cop:  You’re  under  arrest  for  racing. 

Motorist:  I  wasn’t  racing.  But,  say,  I  passed  a 
couple  of  fellows  who  were. 

“Do  you  suffer  from  the  heat  in  summer?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  more  than  in  any  other  season.” 
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“So  Elsie’s  a  business  woman.  What  business  is  she 
interested  in?” 

“Everybody’s” 

“What’s  become  of  the  tattooed  beauty?” 

“She  had  her  face  lifted  and  it  threw  all  the  pictures 
out  of  focus.” 

Nervous  Fare:  Don’t  drive  so  fast  around  the  cor¬ 
ners.  It  frightens  me. 

Taxi  Driver:  Just  do  what  I  do — shut  your  eyes 
when  we  come  to  a  corner. 

A  man  who  had  run  out  of  gas  on  the  outskirts  of 
t.  country  town  saw  a  boy  coming  along  the  road  carry- 
h  g  a  large  tin  can. 

T  hope  there’s  gasoline  in  that  can,”  he  said. 

“I  hope  there  isn’t,”  said  the  boy.  “It  would  taste 
;  etty  punk  on  Ma’s  pancakes.” 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


“Did  you  hear  about  the  terrible  accident  that  hap- 
ned  on  the  way  to  the  Scotchmen’s  picnic?” 

'No,  what  was  it?” 

Two  taxicabs  collided,  and  fifteen  Scotchmen  were 

’-at.” 

"Who  are  those  people  who  are  cheering?”  asked  the 
-  ruit  as  the  soldiers  marched  to  the  train. 

"Those,”  replied  the  veteran,  “are  the  people  who 
iue  not  going.” 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Cold,  Wet  Weather  Holding  Back  Crops — Help  the  Crop 
Reports — Market  Movement  Good  and  Stocks  Dwindling — ^The 
Position  of  Each  Item — Sell  Only  For  Immediate  Delivery. 

CROPS — Travellers  by  air,  report  snow  on  the  tops 
of  mountains  to  the  west  of  us,  and  it  has  been 
_  ’  cool  enough  to  enforce  fires  in  the  homes  to  take 
off  the  chill.  There  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil, 
but  this  cold  and  lack  of  prolonged  warm  sunshine,  may 
cause  a  lot  of  seed  to  rot  in  the  ground,  and  interferes 
with  soil  preparation  for  seeding  and  seems  to  be 
breeding  aphis  and  other  bug  enemies.  It  has  not 
stopped  the  growth  of  weeds,  however,  and  these  with 
grass  are  flourishing. 

We  are  beginning  this  week  our  regular  service  of 
Crop  Reports — by  canners  giving  conditions  as  they 
are  at  the  time  of  writing.  There  is  considerable 
trouble,  and  much  expense  to  us,  in  gathering  these 
reports ;  but  you  have  always  well  supported  the  move, 
l)ecause  all  of  you  realize  how  valuable  this  authentic, 
dated  information  can  be;  and  we  are  sure  you  will 
this  year,  since  the  blanks  are  furnished  you,  and  with 
po.stage  pre-paid  envelopes.  An  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  between  canners,  in  this  way,  is  very  valuable, 
and  entirely  dependable.  So  if  you  will  take  a  few 
minutes  of  your  time  to  fill  out  the  blanks,  when  they 
come  to  you,  enclose  in  the  envelopes  provided,  and 
drop  in  the  mail,  you  will  not  alone  do  us  a  real  favor, 

!  ut  you  will  continue  an  exchange  of  information  with 
.ollow  canners  that  they,  and  you,  will  enjoy  and 
:)rofit  by. 

MARKET — We  have  to  repeat  that  there  is  a  better 
olume  of  buying  passing  than  the  reports  of  brokers 
nd  market  traders  would  seem  to  indicate.  One  of 
he  oldest  and  most  aggressive  canners,  in  his  Crop 
Report,  says:  “Every  canner  could  make  some  money 
he  would  simply  hold  out  for  his  price,  and  not  cut 
ofore  he  has  to.”  And  we  agree  heartily  with  the 
riter.  Yes,  it  takes  some  backbone  to  resist  the 
tgument  of  the  buyer  who  pulls  out  some  cut-price, 
argain  broker’s  price  list  showing  very  low  prices; 
It  the  effort  is  well  worth  while,  if  you  are  looking 
>r  a  profit  on  your  business.  These  market  wreckers 
iimot  get  the  goods  unless  you  let  them  have  them 
<  the  below  cost  prices  they  quote.  Notice  in  our 
ditorial  that  the  super  markets  are  not  making  any 
iioney;  you  know  you  cannot  at  the  going  prices  on 
iiined  tomatoes  for  instances.  The  only  one  making 
.oney  on  selling  these  cut-price  outlets  is  the  broker, 
bo  gets  his  brokerage  or  commission  regardless  of 


the  price,  and  whether  or  not  you  take  a  heavy  loss — 
you  pay  him! 

Meantime  those  much  talked  about  carry-overs  are 
dwindling  surely  and  not  so  slowly. 

CORN  —  Shipments  of  canned  corn  during  April, 
totalled  1,552,867  cases,  up  a  quarter  million  cases  over 
April  of  last  year.  May  1st,  holdings  totalled  11,123,388 
cases,  a  very  nice  decline  from  the  early  high,  and  if 
consumption  should  continue  at  the  April  rate,  through 
the  intervening  months — May,  June,  July  and  August 
— before  new  canned  corn  comes  on  the  market,  those 
holdings  would  be  less  than  5  million  cases,  and  that’s 
pretty  nice  on  this  item. 

CHERRIES — Holdings  of  pitted  red  cherries  are 
pretty  nearly  out  of  the  picture.  There  are  but  17,864 
cases  of  2s  and  184,433  cases  of  10s  in  the  world,  if 
the  statistics  are  true,  and  they  are.  This  was  as  of 
May  1st,  and  probably  these  holdings  have  gone  by  this 
time. 

PEAS — The  movement  of  canned  peas  during  April, 
fell  about  100,000  cases  below  April  a  year  ago,  with 
shipments  of  1,113,974  cases,  leaving  on  hand  as  of 
May  1st,  total  supplies  of  canned  peas,  of  all  sizes  and 
grades,  9,319,838  cases.  That  may  look  large  but 
remember  the  carry-over  plus  pack  in  ’38  totalled  30 
million  cases,  and  therefore  this  means  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  about  21  million  cases  to  date.  If  the  Canned 
Pea  Co-op  can  keep  the  ball  rolling  that  surplus,  or 
carry-over,  may  be  in  easily  handled  shape  by  the  time 
new  canned  peas  come  upon  the  market  in  appreciable 
lots. 

TOMATOES — Canned  tomatoes  present  an  interest¬ 
ing  picture.  April  shipments  were  about  50,000  cases 
below  April,  a  year  ago,  for  some  unaccountable  rea¬ 
son,  and  the  carry-over  as  of  May  1st,  is  reported  as 
4,760,753  cases.  The  April  shipments  totalled  1,192,- 
230  cases,  but  even  that  abnormal  “take”  should  clean 
the  market  out  completely  before  new  tomato  canning 
time.  The  figures  show  that  of  this  total  there  are 
634,525  cases  of  10s  and  2,859,012  cases  of  2s,  the 
size  the  “market”  is  interested  in.  Practically  all  these 
tomatoes  are  in  three  hands,  the  Mid-Atlantic  having 
1V1>  million  cases  (all  sizes  and  grades)  ;  the  Mid-West 
approximately  the  same,  and  the  Ozarks  just  a  little 
over  one  million  cases.  The  opportunity  for  higher 
prices  on  canned  tomatoes  ought  to  appeal  to  any  think¬ 
ing  man  who  is  carrying  any,  and  he  ought  to  apply 
the  wisdom  of  the  canner  quoted  above:  “Every  can¬ 
ner  could  make  some  money  if  he  would  simply  hold 
out  for  his  price,  and  not  cut  before  he  has  to.”  But 
every  time  we  touch  on  this  canned  tomato  situation 
the  market  murderers  get  busy  and  cut  off  a  few  more 
cents  per  dozen.  This  week  their  murderous  prices 
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fire  Is,  37  cents;  2s,  58  cents;  2i/^s,  83  cents,  and  10s, 
$2>65.  Down  in  Virginia  they  are  offering  them  even 
lower  than  that,  and  not  alone  spots  but  are  out  with 
the  same  idiotic  prices  on  futures.  It  is  about  time 
the  canners  got  a  hold  on  themselves,  for  no  one  else 
can  do  the  job  of  saving  them  from  this  robbery. 

SPINACH — They  are  packing  spinach  here,  but  the 
crop  is  dragging,  and  the  low  prices  quoted  are  not 
encouraging:  2s,  fancy,  70  cents;  2i4s,  90  cents,  and 
10s,  $3.00.  The  Ozarks  are  not  doing  well  with  spinach, 
and-  in  California,  despite  drought,  they  have  put  up  a 
fairly  good  pack,  but  have  sold  it,  and  even  shipped  it. 
There  is  a  very  good  move  coming  into  all  trading, 
iramely,  not  to  accept  orders  for  long  delayed  ship¬ 
ment.  Everyone  wants  orders  for  immediate  shipment, 
and  that  is  all  that  should  be  taken. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Recent  Heavy  Buying  of  Chains  Has  Produced  Slow  Market, 
But  Strengthened  Prices  —  New  Pack  Salmon  and  Sardines 
Offered — Tomato  Prices  Firm — Standard  Peas  Scarce — General 
Market  Tone  On  Vegetables,  Fruit  and  Fish  Firm,  With 
Promising  Future. 

; . .  New  York,  May  19,  1939. 

SUMMARY — Recent  purchases  by  chains  and  whole¬ 
salers  have  cut  materially  into  supplies  of  canned 
goods  to  that  extent  that  canners  this  week  have 
turned  down  a  number  of  low  bids.  Buying  this  week 
is  somewhat  quieter,  but  with  the  return  of  broader 
demand  price  upturns  are  generally  expected  for  New 
York  tomatoes,  top  grades  of  peas,  beets  and  beans. 
Owing  to  stock  reductions  in  these  lines  canners  are 
certain  to  offer  a  stiff  front  to  the  usual  line-up  of 
bargain  hunters. 

Packers  of  Maine  sardines  in  the  meantime  came 
out  with  the  first  offers  on  1939  pack,  although  no 
offerings  have  come  through  from  the  West  Coast  on 
fancy  salmon.  A  spell  of  warm  weather  should  in¬ 
crease  distributor  demands  for  both  items  considerably. 
The  weather ;  has  been  unusually  cool  in  the  East, 
however,  and  State  crops  are  anywhere  from  two  to 
three  weeks  late. 

TOMATOES — A  continued  firm  tone  is  displayed  in 
bjoth  the  "New  York  and  Tri-State  markets  despite  the 
April  shipments  of  1,192,230  cases,  which  compared 
jWith  1,242,837  cases  shipped  out  in  April  la.st  year. 
i^New  York  extra  standard  No.  2s  are  held  at  75  cents 
bk*  better,  the  2Vos  at  around  $1.00  and  the  10s  at 
$3.35  to  $3.40.  Californias  are  now  named  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  85  cents.  Coast,  for  2>/_*  tins,  and  bids  made 
H  82V->  cents  and  lower  have  been  rejected. 

I :  PEAS — Previous  purchases  of  liberal  proportions 
ate  said  to  have  explained  the  falling  off  in  pea  ship¬ 
ments  during  April  to  1,113,974  cases,  from  1,233,225 
bases  during  the  same  month  in  1938.  New  York 
^tate  top  grades  as  well  as  some  standards  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  round  up  in  complete  line.  A  price  of  $1.05 
id  $1.07  was  heard  during  the  week  on  Fancy  3s,  and 
the  fancy  4s  are  probably  very  near  the  $1.00  level. 


BEETS — Prices  continue  to  vary  considerably  but 
owing  to  the  sold-up  condition  of  state  canneries  very 
little  is  said  to  be  available  at  levels  named  some  time 
ago.  The  market  on  fancy  cut  2s  was  last  heard  at 
around  60  cents,  and  2'-js  not  under  70  cents  but 
others  are  asking  higher  prices  on  remaining  stocks. 

CORN — Divergent  price  view^s  are  also  heard  for 
this  item  although  fancy  cream  Bantam  appears  to  be 
quoted  uniformly  by  sellers  at  75  cents  f.  o.  b. 
cannery.  Sellers  of  Maine  fancy  golden  bantam  are 
asking  from  75  cents  to  80  cents.  Offerings  from  the 
South  are  not  pressing,  also  show  no  change  in  price. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Some  sizable  business  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  been  put  through  since  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  law  in  Florida  was  invalidated  in  Federal 
Court  but  prices  were  not  made  available.  Sellers 
in  most  instances  are  asking  47  Uj  cents  for  un- 
sw’eetened  juice  in  No.  2  tins,  f.  o.  b.  Tampa.  Other 
offerings,  however,  range  up  to  5214  cents.  No.  2 
sections  are  held  at  80  cents  to  85  cents.  Interest  is 
shown  in  tentative  standards  for  canned  grapefruit 
juice  which  would  classify  the  product  into  three 
grades;  fancy,  standard  and  sub-standard. 

PEACHES — A  satisfactory  business  is  taking  place 
in  yellow  cling  standards  and  choice,  with  supplies  of 
standard  slices  generally  restricted  and  firmly  held. 
No  change  is  noted  in  quotations  named  by  leasing 
California  packers. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL  —  A  good  movement  charac¬ 
terized  the  No.  2>T>  fancy  size  at  $1.90  to  $2.00,  and 
the  10s  also  appear  to  be  marketed  readily  at  $6.50 
to  $6.75.  Salad  is  firmly  held  all  along  the  line,  with 
fancy  sizes  at  $1.65  to  $1.75  for  the  No.  2s,  and  at 
$2.15  to  $2.25  for  2VL»s- 

APPLES — The  item  is  becoming  one  of  the  firmest 
spots  in  the  New  York  trade,  and  remaining  unsold 
supplies  now  appear  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  strong 
sellers.  The  going  prices  on  fancy  sliced  are  from  $3.25 
to  $3.30  or  more.  Applesauce  moved  recently  in  large 
volume  at  around  70  cents,  cannery. 

SARDINES  —  Indications  that  costs  for  the  new 
pack  of  Maine  sardines  have  been  practically  worked 
out  was  seen  in  the  offering  of  1939  goods  during  the 
week  at  $3.25  for  quarter  keyless  oils,  f.  o.  b.  factory, 
shipment  to  be  made  as  soon  as  goods  can  be  packed. 
The  current  catch  is  being  packed  almost  on  a  day 
to  day  basis,  and  thus  far  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
permit  the  Maine  industry  to  catch  up  with  orders. 

SALMON — Following  similar  action  in  the  case  of 
the  Columbia  River  packers,  the  Alaska  packing  in¬ 
dustry  was  reported  to  have  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  A.  F.  L.  union  and  contracts  are  being  signed 
with  the  individual  operators.  The  pack  is  scheduled 
to  get  under  w^ay  late  this  month  and  just  what  effect 
the  delayed  agreement  may  have  on  production  remains 
to  be  seen.  Stocks  of  pinks  and  chums  at  the  end 
of  April  were  only  215,308  cases  and  45,409  cases, 
respectively. 

TUNA — Advices  reaching  the  New  York  trade  state 
that  the  pack  continues  to  run  well  behind  the  rate  of 
current  orders.  Yelloffin  in  quite  strongly  held  at 
$5.25,  and  the  striped,  halves,  at  a  Coast  basis  of  $5.00. 
Other  varieties  of  Tuna  meanwhile  appear  to  be  getting 
some  attention  in  the  trade. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Quiet,  But  Confidence  Crowing  —  Smaller  Tomato  Acreage 
Produces  No  Effect  On  Spot  Tomato  Prices — Tomato  Juice 
Clesning  UP  —  Pea  Crop  Late  —  Market  Holding  —  Corn 
Unchanged — Receipt  of  New  Green  Beans  Affect  Market  For 
Canned — Acreage  Reduction  of  30  Per  Cent  Not  Enough — 
Interest  Showing  In  Fruits — Canners  Books  May  Be  Checked 
For  R-P  Law  Violations. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  19,  1939. 

ENERAL  MARKET — It’s  quiet  in  the  Chicago 
territory,  so  says  everyone  that  you  interview. 
A  little  confidence,  however,  seems  to  be 
slowly  developing  on  the  part  of  buyers.  Many  recog¬ 
nize  that  vegetable  prices  today  will  doubtless  prove 
to  be  the  low  of  the  year.  Some  seem  to  question  the 
fruit  prices,  particularly  California  apricots  and 
peaches. 

TOMATOES — Advices  from  the  tomato  sections  in 
the  surrounding  States  are  quite  bullish  as  applied  to 
1939  packing.  That  acreage  will  be  materially  reduced, 
seems  almost  a  certainty  and  that  reduction  will  likely 
be  greater  than  the  Government  report  and  what  is 
generally  believed. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  spots  are  irregular  and 
buying  drags.  Good  No.  2  top  and  fine  quality  stan¬ 
dards  can  be  had  at  65c  delivered  with  No.  2y->  tins  of 
like  description  at  85c  delivered  and  these  prices  are 
.said  to  have  been  shaded  in  some  instances. 

No.  10  tins  are  quiet  with  a  price  range  from  $2.60 
to  $2.75  factory. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — There  has  been  some  heavy 
buying  of  No.  10  tin  tomato  puree.  $2.50  Indiana 
factory  is  the  bottom.  One  or  two  lots  with  cans  more 
or  less  rusty  can  be  had  a  trifle  less. 

There  is  some  demand  for  a  14-ounce  bottle  extra 
.standard  catsup  for  a  dime  seller  but  trading  has  been 
in  narrow  lines. 

Tomato  juice  is  cleaning  up  in  good  shape  with  the 
;3V2-oz.  can  offered  as  low  as  50c  delivered  here. 

PEAS — Crop  prospects  are  not  good.  The  season 
i  i)ntinues  from  one  to  three  weeks  late.  Indiana  can- 
':ers  seem  to  be  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  weather 

onditions. 


Meanwhile,  the  spot  market  is  holding  its  receiit 
gains  and  70c  factory  for  No.  2  standard  early  Junes 
is  the  bottom.  Other  quotations  that  have  been  noted 
are:  No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  1  Alaskas,  $1.30  factory; 
No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  2  Alaskas,  $1.20  factory;  No.  2  tin 
extra  standard  No.  4  sweets,  821/2C  factory;  No.  2  tin 
standard  No.  5  sweets,  70c  factory. 

CORN — Some  early  planting  has  started  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  as  well  as  Indiana.  Future 
corn  prices  have  not  been  named. 

The  spot  movement  has  been  small  and  market  prices 
unchanged.  It  is  still  possible  to  purchase:  No.  2 
standard  cream  style  white,  57i/^c  factory;  No.  2  extra 
standard  cream  style  yellow,  65c  factory;  No.  2  fancy 
cream  style  Country  Gentleman,  75c  factory;  No.  2 
fancy  whole  grain  white,  85c  factory;  No.  2  fancy 
whole  grain  bantam,  85c  factory. 

BEETS — The  firmer  market  as  reported  in  the  East, 
has  not  had  much  effect  on  Wisconsin  packings.  Can¬ 
ners,  however,  are  not  prone  to  shade  prices  which 
remain  the  same  as  previously  reported  in  this  column. 

Little  if  any  effort  is  being  made  to  book  futures  and 
quotations  on  1939  packing  have  not  been  issued.  '• 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Heavier  supplies  of 
fresh  beans  shipped  up  from  the  south  has  lessened 
the  demand  for  canned  beans.  Prices  show  little  if  any 
change. 

The  Government  reported  canners  of  green  and  wax 
beans  were  figuring  on  reducing  acreage  compared 
with  last  year,  30  per  cent,  but  from  the  actions  of  the 
market  and  the  stock  still  held  in  first  hands,  a  greater 
reduction  is  necessary  to  bring  stability  in  values.  *■ 

PIMIENTOS — A  firm  market  rules.  Reports  from 
Georgia  are  that  the  crop  will  be  late  this  season  and 
the  acreage  sharply  reduced.  Spot  and  future  prices 
are  the  same  and  liberal  bookings  have  been  made. 

SAUERKRAUT — The  undertone  of  the  market  is 
better.  No.  21/2  fancy  sauerkraut  is  quoted  at  from 
60c  to  65c  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — With  prices  having  been 
made  on  new  pack  dried  apricots,  the  trade  are  expect¬ 
ing  opening  quotations  on  various  grades  in  canned 
apricots  at  an  early  date.  There  is  some  talk  abbut 
paying  the  grower  $40  a  ton  compared  with  $25  to  $30 
last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  one  hears  that  this  year’s 
opening  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year  and — ^those 
two  reports  don’t  quite  “gibe.”  .  . 
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and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 
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The  peach  market  is  holding  steady  and  sales  are 
daily  being  made  on  the  basis  of:  No.  2V2  standard 
clings,  $1.15  to  $1.1714;  No.  214  choice  clings,  $1.25 
to  $1.27i/-j.  No.  10  tin  fancy,  choice  and  standard 
clings,  are  said  to  be  very  closely  cleaned  up. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST— Spot  stocks  of  berries 
and  other  fruits  in  Oregon  and  Washington  have  sold 
very  freely  during  the  past  number  of  weeks  with  the 
result  that  canners  in  that  section  will  enter  the  new 
packing  season  with  lighter  stocks  than  was  antici¬ 
pated. 

Considerable  crop  damage  has  been  reported  on  all 
bush  fruits,  particularly  strawberries  and  Cuthbert 
red  raspberries.  Some  say  that  the  popular  varieties 
of  strawberries  will  not  produce  more  than  30  per  cent 
of  normal. 

Tree  fruits  like  Royal  Annes,  prunes,  pears,  etc., 
seem  to  be  in  good  shape. 

SALMON,  SARDINES,  TUNA,  SHRIMP— Salmon 
is  holding  its  strength.  Maine  is  still  short  on  sardines. 
The  tuna  market  continues  firm  with  a  light  pack  to 
date.  Shrimp  is  really  scarce  on  the  Gulf  and  there 
will  be  little  additional  packing  until  the  fall. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

Do  you  want  Uncle  Sam  to  check  your  books,  Mr. 
Canner?  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  beginning 
to  check  up  on  quite  a  number  who  have  been  giving 
special  discounts,  allowances,  etc.,  to  certain  chiselers 
all  in  violation  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Federal 
Statute.  What  will  your  other  customers  say  when 
your  case  is  aired?  And  you  might  have  a  damage 
suit  against  you  for  three  times  or  triple  the  damages. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Spring  Sales  Well  Maintained  —  Fewer  Goods  Than  Many 
Realize — Many  Canners  Sold  Up  On  Spinach — Asparagus  Sales 
Feature  the  Market — Many  Withdrawals  in  Fruits — Not  Selling 
For  Long  Delayed  Deliveries — Canning  Peas — Salmon 
Operations  Hindered  By  Strikes. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  May  18,  1938. 

ARKET — A  little  falling  off  in  volume  of  spot 
business  on  canned  foods  has  been  noted  the 
last  few  days,  but  the  trade  is  still  well  pleased 
with  the  showing  being  made.  The  spring  months  are 
usually  quiet,  from  the  standpoint  of  sales  from  first 
hands,  but  this  has  certainly  not  been  the  case  this 
year.  Heads  of  sales  departments  suggest  that  a 
closer  cleanup  is  being  effected  than  many  realize.  At 
least,  canners  have  fewer  items  available  than  is 
generally  understood.  Possibly  half  the  items  on  the 
average  order  received  by  canners  are  on  the  firm’s 
list  of  withdrawals  so  that  trading  among  canners  is 
general.  Even  at  that  there  are  many  orders  that 
cannot  be  filled  anywhere  near  complete. 

SPINACH — The  edge  seems  to  have  been  taken  off 
the  spinach  market  but  this  is  not  disturbing  canners 


in  the  least,  since  a  very  large  part  of  the  pack  has 
already  been  disposed  of.  Many  firms  are  completely 
sold  up  and  in  some  instances  have  almost  completed 
deliveries  on  sales.  Others  have  some  fair-size  lots 
unsold,  having  packed  a. little  more  than  they  expected 
to,  but  are  not  worrying  over  this.  Despite  the  drought, 
the  acreage  yield  was  quite  high,  this  accounting  for 
the  increased  pack.  Canners  gave  serious  concern  to 
paring  down  packing  costs  this  year  and  this  has 
assisted  in  holding  down  prices  from  levels  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  reached.  The  number  of  canners 
who  are  completely  sold  up  this  early  in  the  season  is 
larger  than  in  years. 

ASPARAGUS — Packing  of  asparagus  is  proceeding 
at  a  pace  which  suggests  that  the  maximum  of  1,850,- 
000  may  be  reached  during  the  first  week  in  June. 
Some  canners  made  contracts  for  stocks  of  grass  calling 
for  deliveries  well  past  this  date  so  may  be  unable  to 
pack  as  much  as  had  been  planned.  This  will  mean 
that  others  will  exceed  the  quotas  they  may  have 
set  earlier.  Asparagus  is  a  very  difficult  product  to 
pack  to  fit  into  any  definite  sales  picture,  there  being 
so  many  sizes  of  spears  and  cans,  and  frequently  sales 
are  out  of  balance  with  production  when  the  season 
ends.  Sales  of  this  product  have  easily  been  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  market  in  recent  weeks  and  withdrawals  are 
being  made  with  interesting  regularity.  The  All  Green 
grade  is  especially  firmly  held,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  this  grade  that  is  meeting  with  competition  from 
other  producing  centers. 

FRUITS — A  lot  of  withdrawals  of  fruits  have  been 
made  during  the  last  few  days  and  some  of  the  larger 
operators  are  preparing  to  bring  out  new  lists  so  they 
will  be  getting  fewer  orders  for  items  they  cannot 
supply.  These  lists  will  not  contain  any  price  advances, 
it  is  intimated.  Pears  are  getting  into  light  supply  and 
are  held  very  firmly,  with  apricots  in  about  the  same 
shape.  Fruit  cocktail  is  in  especially  good  demand, 
with  few  having  complete  stocks.  Cherries  are  about 
sold  up  and  will  be  the  next  item  to  receive  attention 
at  the  hands  of  canners.  The  new  crop  is  coming  onto 
the  fresh  fruit  market  in  steadily  growing  quantities. 

NO  LONG  DATES — A  noticeable  trend  in  the  book¬ 
ing  of  business  on  new  pack  goods  is  one  away  from  the 
practice  of  accepting  orders  for  delivery  to  dates  rather 
far  in  the  future.  Several  canners  are  accepting  busi¬ 
ness  only  for  immediate  shipment.  They  advise 
buyers  that  the  prices  quoted  are  spot  prices  and  that 
deliveries  are  not  to  be  delayed  unduly.  Too  often  in 
the  past  large  quantities  of  goods  have  been  tied  up 
for  long  periods,  and  opportunities  of  making  sales  of 
some  of  the  holdings  have  been  lost.  Later,  through 
abrogation  of  contracts,  serious  losses  have  been 
incurred. 

PEAS — A  large  local  selling  agent  has  brought  out 
prices  on  California  pack  Perfection  sweet  peas.  These 
are  82i/j  cents  for  No.  2s  and  $4.25  for  No.  10s,  field 
run.  These  are  now  being  packed  and  deliveries  made 
from  Decoto.  A  pack  of  about  40,000  cases  is  expected 
from  this  plant. 

CROPS  HURT — From  the  Pacific  Northwest,  word 
comes  to  the  effect  that  drought  and  frost  have  caused 
considerable  loss  to  berry  crops,  and  that  tree  fruits 
have  also  been  affected  in  some  places.  Surplus  stocks 
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there  are  cleaning  up  nicely.  Some  large  packers  are 
closely  sold  up  on  berries,  Italian  prunes,  and  specialties 
of  this  sort.  The  Loganberry  Control  Board  of  Oregon 
has  decided  not  to  set  prices  this  year  on  loganberries. 

SALMON — One  difficulty  after  another  seems  to  be 
cropping  up  to  hinder  the  Alaska  salmon  packing  sea¬ 
son  from  getting  under  way.  The  latest  is  a  strike 
tying  up  the  shipment  of  cans,  with  the  American  Can 
Company  dock  at  Seattle  picketed. 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande'’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Our  Valley  Approaching  the  Magic  Garden  Spot  of  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Producing  World — Only  A  Step  Across  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Enjoy  A  Wonderful  Fifty-cent  Dinner — Heavy  Pack 
of  Grapefruit  Juice  Six  Months  of  Year — Tomato  Pack  To 
Begin  June  1st,  Short  Crop  Reported. 

McAllen,  Texas,  May  19,  1939. 

HE  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY— It  is  news  that  the 
Valley  is  approaching  the  45,000  carload  mark  in 
shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is 
exclusive  of  canned  foods.  It  is  also  exclusive  of  surplus 
crops  which  found  no  market.  But  it  represents  a  gross 
income  of  something  like  $17,000,000  for  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  this  little  magic  garden  spot  down 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  entirely  surrounded  by  arid  desert, 
a  little  patch  only  about  20  miles  abreast  at  its  widest 
point,  and  about  60  miles  long.  However,  we  do  have 
10,000  acre  farms,  and  just  north  of  us  is  a  1,000,000 
acre  ranch ;  Texas  is  one  big  state,  and  with  big  ideas. 
Even  in  the  instance  of  top  soil,  where  most  farmers  are 
gratified  to  find  6  to  18  inches,  down  here  in  the  Valley 
we  have  3  to  50  feet. 

To  the  south  of  the  Valley  lies  Mexico,  where  we 
note  the  noon  siesta  period  was  reduced  from  3  hours 
to  only  2,  just  the  other  day.  But,  also,  one  can  step 
across  the  Rio  Grande  and  order  a  dinner — with  choice 
of  any  two  wild  game — venison,  wild  duck,  white  wing, 
tiuail,  that  will  take  you  two  hours  to  eat,  costing  but 
at)  cents. 

Six  months  a  year,  April  to  October,  it  is  hot  as 
i  lazes  in  the  Valley;  the  other  six  months,  it  has  come 
pass  Valley  canners  pack  grapefruit  juice,  and  it  is 
ill  hot  as  blazes,  economically  speaking. 
GRAPEFRUIT  AND  JUICE— For  a  while  because  of 
sufficient  rainfall  it  was  predicted  next  season’s  grape- 
lit  crop  would  be  smaller  even  than  our  little  crop  this 
ison.  It  has  since  rained.  We  got  a  rainmaker,  just 
e  Florida,  and  it  has  since  rained  several  times,  3 
ches  in  a  few  hours  one  day  last  week.  Conditions 
"  a  big  crop  are  now  very  favorable,  agriculturally 
making.  But  the  growers  are  already  making  a 
)rough  study  of  past  marketing  mistakes  and  dull 
isoning. 

.Vo.  2  unsweetened  juice  is  steady  at  50  cents,  com- 
•n  Valley  points.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  there  is 
tie  difference  between  47i/j  cents  juice  direct  into 
rs  off  the  production  line  to  the  market,  and  50  cent 
ice  detoured  through  warehouses.  Forty-six  ounce 
ice  enjoys  a  better  price  advance,  being  steady  at 
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$1.15  unsweetened,  common  Valley  points.  No.  2  sec¬ 
tions  quoted  82i/j — 85  cents.  Valley. 

TOMATOES — Most  Tomato  packers  have  indicated 
they  do  not  expect  operations  to  start  prior  to  June  1st, 
some  2  to  3  weeks  later  than  average.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  price  situation,  though  a  few  packers  who 
withdrew  early  advise  they  will  re-enter  at  37V->  cents 
and  571/2  cents,  I’s  and  2’s,  respectively,  else  not  at  all, 
should  lower  quotations  be  demanded.  With  such  deter¬ 
mined  minds,  why  not  40  cents  and  60  cents,  and  be 
heroes  to  the  canning  clan,  asking  what  their  product 
is  worth? 

Several  small  but  all  the  same  important  tomato 
regions  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  report  poor 
crop  stands;  East  Texas  observers  advise  that  section 
will  also  be  late  in  getting  started. 

Valley  tomatoes  experienced  an  off -bloom  this  season, 
so  regardless  of  record  acreage,  yield  so  far  has  been 
small  and  somewhat  disappointing.  Prices  for  green 
shipping  tomatoes  have  ranged  from  $2.65  per  hundred 
pounds  to  $4.50  per  hundred  pounds.  As  this  has  put 
high  prices  in  tomato  growers  minds,  some  canners  are 
fearful  high  prices  will  be  reflected  in  the  red-ripe 
market. 

BEANS — Definitely,  no  beans  this  season. 

SAUERKRAUT — Movement  still  slow,  prices  still 
unsettled.  Packers  quoting  No.  2’s  at  50  cents  to  52  Vo 
cents.  Valley. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

New  Conservation  Officers— No  Shrimp  Caught — Frozen  Foods 

a  Factor — Only  Few  Canners  Operating  On  Beans  This 
Season — The  Varying  Prices. 

Mobile,  Alabama.,  May  18,  1939. 

EW  SEA  FOOD  OFFICERS  — The  Alabama 
Legislature,  recently  abolished  the  Oyster  Com¬ 
mission,  but  retained  the  old  set-up  of  officers, 
who  will  now  function  under  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  instead  of  through  the 
Oyster  Commissioners  in  Mobile. 

Governor  Dixon,  who  took  office  in  January  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  new  set  of  officers  and  they  are:  William 
(Bill)  Powell,  chief  enforcement  officer;  W.  H.  Ban¬ 
croft,  chief  inspector  and  Barney  Davis,  inspector. 

Archie  Allen,  the  engineer  on  the  Conservation 
launch  was  the  only  employee  retained  from  the  old 
bunch. 

The  Oyster  Commission,  which  was  abolished,  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  members  from  Mobile,  one  from  Baldwin 
County  and  another  from  Escambia  County. 

THE  NEW  OFFICERS — Powell  is  from  Bayou  La 
Batre,  Alabama,  Bancroft  from  Mobile  and  Davis  from 
Bonsecour,  Alabama. 

SHRIMP — There  have  been  practically  no  shrimp 
caught  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  waters  this  week, 
and  dealers  here  and  Mississippi  have  had  to  draw  their 
supply  from  Louisiana  and  Apalachicola,  Florida,  where 
the  supply  has  been  better,  but  not  by  any  means 
heavy. 
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However,  there  has  not  been  much  demand  for 
shrimp,  therefore,  not  many  needed,  and  the  supply 
was  about  equal  to  the  demand. 

Some  inquiries  are  coming  into  this  setion  for 
frozen  headless  shrimp,  which  might  indicate  that  the 
cold  storages  in  the  East  and  North  are  getting  low  of 
frozen  shrimp. 

No  canning  of  shrimp  is  going  on  and  none  expected 
until  next  Fall. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  firm  at  $1.15  to 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

FROZEN  FOODS — No  longer  can  the  canners  of  food 
products  ignore  the  fact  that  frozen  food  products  are 
gaining  popularity  right  along  and  if  the  canners  have 
not  as  yet  felt  any  loss  of  business  caused  by  the  frozen 
food,  it  will  not  be  long  at  the  rate  frozen  foods  are 
sweeping  the  country. 

Modem  quick  freezing  methods  are  able  to  preserve 
fruits,  vegetables  and  sea  foods  in  their  natural  state, 
without  much  loss  of  their  food  value  or  taste  for  ten 
or  twelve  months. 

Regardless  of  whether  frozen  foods  have  affected  the 
sale  of  canned  foods  or  not,  it  certainly  has  affected  the 
production  end  of  the  canning  industry,  because  before 
the  advent  of  modern  freezers,  all  surplus  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  the  produce  growers  and  all  surplus  of  the 
sea  food  dealers,  went  to  the  canneries  and  now  the 
produce  growers  and  the  sea  food  dealers,  put  a  good 
portion  of  their  surplus  in  the  freezers,  instead  of 
turning  it  over  to  the  canneries,  which  in  some  in¬ 
stances  now  curtails  the  supply  of  raw  material  for  the 
canneries,  and  advances  grower  prices. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  canning  of  beans  has  started 
in  a  small  way  in  this  section  and  will  most  likely  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  small  way  throughout  the  season.  There 
are  not  many  canneries  in  operation  and  those  that 
will  run,  will  pack  light.  The  crop  looks  promising 
enough,  but  the  acreage  planted  is  small,  therefore,  not 
much  is  expected  at  its  best. 

Other  localities  in  this  section  may  have  a  better  out¬ 
look  for  a  normal  pack,  but  not  much  prospective  here. 

It  it  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  such  an  array 
of  bean  prices  from  which  the  buyers  to  select,  and 
while  we  know  that  the  quality  of  the  product  offered 
enters  into  the  price,  yet  we  find  No.  2  cut  beans 
quoted  from  571/2  cents  to  $1.20  per  dozen,  which  gives 
the  buyers  plenty  prices  to  juggle  and  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with,  even  if  they  don’t  buy. 

PASS  LOSS-LEADER  BILL  IN  NEW  YORK 

T’HE  New  York  State  Senate  passed  almost  unani¬ 
mously  the  Esquirol-Parsons  Loss-Leader  bill, 
'putting  it  up  to  the  Governor  by  a  vote  of  29  to  4. 
This  is  the  bill  okayed  by  the  Assembly  several  weeks 
ago,  and  provides  against  the  sale  of  any  merchandise 
by  retailers  and  wholesalers  at  less  than  cost.  In  fact, 
the  bill  calls  for  a  wholesale  markup  of  2  per  cent  and  a 
retail  price  of  no  less  than  6  per  cent  above  cost.  Foods 
are  covered  by  the  bill. 


FOOD  STAMP  DRIVE  BEGINS 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1938. 

More  than  2,500  relief  clients  today  started  off 
the  Federal  Government’s  “food  stamps”  drive, 
a  campaign  designed  to  encourage  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  unused  surplus  commodities  necessary  for  life. 

They  crowded  welfare  agencies  of  Rochester  for  the 
opening  of  what  may  develop  into  nation-wide  distribu¬ 
tion  of  foodstuffs  to  the  needy.  The  recipients  found 
a  minimum  of  red  tape  and  learned  that  their  relief 
dollar  could  be  stretched  to  half  again  its  original  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 

It  is  all  done  with  stamps.  Relief  clients  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  purchase  stamps  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
their  respective  families.  For  each  $1.00  worth  of 
orange  stamps  purchased,  each  is  given  50  cents  worth 
of  blue  stamps  free. 

Orange  stamps  entitle  the  holder  to  purchase  any¬ 
thing  from  soap  chips  to  carrots,  while  the  blue  stamps 
are  good  only  for  listed  surplus  foods,  butter,  eggs, 
fiour,  citrus  fruits,  cornmeal  and  beans. 


CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  May  16th,  1939 — Asparagus 
and  Peas:  This  territory  is  very  dry,  some  damage 
already  to  asparagus  and  peas.  Acreage  about  60  per 
cent  normal. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.,  May  15th,  1939 — Asparagus:  1500 
acres.  Continued  cool  weather  hampers  the  growth  of 
the  crop.  Only  have  had  just  a  few  days  of  good 
growing  weather  so  far.  Considerable  beetle  injury 
evident. 

EDGERTON,  OHIO,  May  16th,  1939 — Tomatoes:  Toma¬ 
toes  are  not  planted. 

GREENCASTLE,  PA.,  May  13th,  1939 — Tomatoes:  Ex¬ 
pect  to  start  planting  May  15th. 

SHEBOYGAN,  wis..  May  16th,  1939 — Beets:  Practi¬ 
cally  no  beet  seed  has  as  yet  been  planted  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  said  about  growing  conditions.  Very 
little  can  be  said  about  acreage  except  that  it  is 
rumored  that  acreage  is  being  reduced  considerably. 


The  HAYNIE 


TOMATO  SCALDER 


The  most  practical  Hot 
Water  Scalderonthemar- 
ket.  Controls,  length  of 
scalding  time  of  tomatoes 
depending  upon  ripeness. 

Write  for  ci 


A.ir  OBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

XV  X\  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


No  matter  what  your  needs.  .  . 

Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 


Central 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/M,  2s.............. 

Green  Tips.  40/60,  2s.............. 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.... . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2........„ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green.. 


Nn  2  Fancy  Small  Gre 

No.  2  Medium  Green.... 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White.. 


;  ■  2  Freeh  White.. 
-N'o.  10  . 


NTS 

..  .lie.  No.  2 . . 

o.  2%  - 

Cut,  No,’2”!rJ!!!"™ZZ!!! 

a.  2V4  - 

.).  10  _ 

cy  Cut,  No.  2 . . 

L  2%  - 

Sliced,  No.  2 . . ... 

I.  2%  - 

’.  10  _ 

y  Sliced,  No.  2....^ . . 

.  10  . . . 


ROTS 

Sliced,  No.  2.. 

10  _ 

^iced.  No.  2.. 
>.  10  _ _ 


S  AND  CARROTS 

No.  2 _ 

’T  No.  2...,..,.....„„„ . 


West  Coast 


Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

2.50 

2.55 

2.50 

2.60 

2.50 

2.60 

2..S5 

2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.50 

2.40 

2.50 

2.35 

2.45 

2.30 

2.40 

2.16 

2.26 

2.20 

2.26 

2.10 

2.50 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

1.45 

1.65 

1.75 

7.25 

7.50 

.95 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

4.26 

5.00 

5.00 

.62% 

.75 

.67% 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

.57% 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.80 

2.65 

2.75 

2.75 

3.35 

3.25 

3.50 

.95 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

1.25 

1.75 

4.50 

5.50 

4.75 

4.85 

5.25 

.80 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

1.20 

4.00 

4.76 

5.26 

6.25 

.80 

.95 

.85 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.60 

6.00 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

3.36 

4.16 

4.00 

4.60 

.61% 

.70 

.65 

.75 

2.75 

3.25 

3.60 

1.00 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

4.76 

1.00 

1.16 

.60 

.67% 

.65 

2.70 

2.65 

3.25 

1.20 

1.67% 

1.35 

1.50 

1.60 

7.00 

7.60 

1.16 

1.26 

1.30 

1.10 

1.15 

1.15 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

5.76 

6.00 

.75 

.97% 

.95 

.90 

.90 

4.60 

4.87% 

3.76 

4.00 

.67% 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.96 

3.75 

4.26 

.67% 

.60 

.66 

.75 

1.00 

.85 

1.35 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

2.96 

3.60 

3.25 

6.00 

.67% 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

.76 

2.70 

.56 

.85 

2.75 

.65 

.65 

.63 

.65 

.75 

2.25 

2.50 

3.00 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.90 

1.10 

3.00 

3.00 

3.35 

.65 

.60 

.75 

.95 

3.25 

3.50 

3.00 

3.26 

3.60 

— 

.76 

3.50 

.66 

4.26 

.75 

.62% 

.70 

.65 

.70 

3.00 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

.66 

.80 

.80 

1.10 

1.06 

1.20 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

4.60 

.65 

.90 

5.00 

.80 

No.  10  .  .. 

Std.  No.  2  . , . 

.70 

No.  10  . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2  _ 

No.  10  . 

.67% 

.76 

Std.  No.  2 _  _ 

.60 

.65 

Na  10  .  . . 

. 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2..............>_ 

.80 

.87% 

Na  10  _ 

5.00 

5.26 

.86 

4.00 


.90 

4.76 


Eh(.  Std.  No.  2.M 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.„ 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

Na  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.72%  .75 


.60 


.70 


No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10 . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  £hc.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.......... 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Sweets,  6s..„..„.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s....-_.._.... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s _ .......... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Os........... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...., 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  SM.  Alaskas,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s... . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.......... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s........ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s... . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48........ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68. . . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . . ..... 

Soaked,  2s  . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Srak^ . 

lOs  . 


PUMPKIN 
Fancy,  No.  2. 
No,  2%  ...... 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . 


. 75 

3.66 

_ _  .65 

.85 

4.25 

.77% 

4.25 

.80  .90 

4.25  6.00 

.65  .70 

3.50  4.00 

RO 

_  ...  .  ft  KA 

_  .70  .87% 

_  ..  4.12%  4.25 

.75  .90 

-  .62% 

. .  3.25 

.75 

.67%  .70 
3.26  4.00 

.57%  .65 
3.20  3.40 

. .  3.15 

.62% 

5.00 
4.00  4.60 

3.30  3.76 

3.15  3.60 

TeH  Tes 

.42%  - 

2.00  . 

.67%  - - 

2.70  _ 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

Na  8  . . 

No.  10  _ 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 


.60 

.65 


3.15 


.85 


.70 

si'ss 


.70  .77% 

.92%  1.00 
3.15  3.35 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas.  .76  .86 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fv.  Limas.  .90  1.10 
Triple,  Na  2 . . .  .96 


.70 

.85 

.60 

'766 

2.60 

2.60 

2.00 

2.36 

.76 

.85 

4.00 

4.60 

.  . 

.65 

.76 

2.75 

4.00 

1.12% 

1.26 

1.16 

1.36 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.20 

.92% 

.95 

.90 

1.25 

.87% 

.80 

1.15 

.92% 

.90 

1.26 

.87% 

.90 

.85 

•77% 

.85 

.82% 

.75 

.82% 

.77% 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.95 

.85 

.77% 

.67% 

.67% 

.80 

6.00 

6.76 

6.00 

6.25 

3.76 

4.76 

4.26 

3.60 

4.76 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.25 

1.60 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.06 

1.26 

.85 

.90 

1.06 

.77% 

.80 

.80 

.72% 

.86 

.76 

.90 

6.26 

6.bb 

6.26 

6.60 

6.6A 

4.00 

4.00 

6.60 

.70 

.76 

.85 

.67% 

.70 

.65 

.90 

.65 

.67% 

.67%  .70 

.65 

6.00  _ 

3.60  I  4.00 
3.25  4.00 


.60 

2.60 

.66 


.80 

1.00 


8.60 


.65 

.60 


2.76 

.60 

.80 

2.76 


.65 

3726 

.70 

.9ri 

,3.26 


WestCoMt 
Low  High 


1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

1.16 

.95 

.90 

1.00 


1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1,10 

1.20 

1-15 

i;io 

1.06 


1.10  1.16 
.80  1.10 
.76  .95 


4.76 

4.50 

"4.26 

1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.^6 

T;20 

1.10 

.96 

1.00 


6.00 

4.76 

4.60 

,1.60 

1.4,5 

1.30 

1.30 

i.ao- 

1.20 

l.lo 

1^05 


.90  1.00 

.85  .90 

.80  .90 


4.60  4.76 

4.26  4.50 

4.00  '  4.60< 

.90  .95 

.67%  .60 

3.60 


.66 

.80 


2.40 


.’••f 


(.70 

.86 

2“60p 


.62%  .66  „ 
.75  .80  ’ 

3726  A20' 


■I  .86  LOO 

■  .96  1.36  ■ 

3.26  >j  4.20: 


r 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 67%  .70 

No.  2%  . 82%  .87% 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 76  . 

No.  2%  . 97%  1.10 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . .  3.26  3.60 

TOBIATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  2%  .  1-20  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 76  .80 

No.  2%  . . 92%  1.26 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.90  3.60 


Central 
Low  High 

"76  !!;!!!! 

1.00  . 

1.06  1.10 
1.26  1.36 

"‘.'46  "'.‘47% 

.67%  .80 

.96  1.10 

siiio  Oo 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.20  1.20 

1.60  1.60 


Solid  Pack 

.90  .96 

1.20  1.26 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . 


3.86 

.76 


4.00 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


Std.,  No.  1.. 


.37%  .42% 


.40 

.65 


.42% 

.67% 


.97%  . 

s.’ii) 

With  puree 
.60  .62% 

.65  .67% 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  _ 

No.  10  _ _ 


1.35 

6.00 


1.45 


1.46 

5.50 


1.60 

6.00 


2.15 

7.50 


1.10 

3.‘60 


2.25 

7.65 


1.15 

4!'i6 


TOMATO  PUREE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 
No.  10  . 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  303 . 

No.  2,  tall . 


TURNIP  GREENS 


.85 

.95 

.85 

.90 

.82% 

.85 

.92% 

1.00 

.97%  . 

2.65 

3.10 

2.60 

3.00 

2.70 

2.75 

.40 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.10 

.37% 

.35 

.40 

.62% 

2.75 

2.50 

2.75 

2.70 

2.75 

.40 

.45 

.40 

.60 

.56 

.60 

.75 

.70 

.80 

2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.65 

2.75 

.76 

.66 

.67% 

.95 

.85 

.90 

3.50 

3.76 

2.90 

3.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1-07%  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 6.35  5.60 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.15 

5.25 


1.20 

5.50 


Canned  Fruits 


apples 


No.  10,  water . ..... 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


1.35 

5.00 

2.10 

1.95 

1.80 


2.16 

2.10 

1.85 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
STRAWBERRIES 


1.46 

1.60 

.  1.66 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

.  7.00 

.  1.65 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

.  7.00 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.10 

.  2.10 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1.. 
No.  2  . 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Std. . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy«....... - - 

No.  2%,  Choice.. — . . 

No.  2%,  Std — . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  o*.  . 

No.  2  . . . . 

No.  6  . . 


2.35 

2.66 

2.90 

2.90  3.00 

No.  2  . 

.  6.25  7.00 

3.25 

3.16  3.25 

.70 

3.00 

.80 

3.25 

.70  . 

3.35  . 

Canned  Fish 

grapefruit  juice 

8  . . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  800  . . — 

No.  2  . . 

46  . . 

No.  6 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% — 

No.  10  - 

Choice,  No.  2%.. . 

No.  10 


Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water. — 

No.  10,  Syrup . . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% - 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2%„ . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 
Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%_> — ....... 

No.  10,  Fancy . — 

Peeled.  No.  10.  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . — 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . — 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10........ 

Crushed,  Std.,  No.  10......... 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . 

No.  211  _ 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . . 

46  oz . . 

No.  10  _ _ 


.67% 

2.85 


Florida 


.80  .90 

2.25  2.46 


.50  .55 

’i’65  ’i'.‘65 

1.36  1.36 

I’.'e's  ‘l.'90 

i‘.‘37% 

Tei)  6!3& 


1.65  1.70 

1.40  1.50 

1.22%  1.25 

California 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . . . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz. .  1.26  ... 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12%  ... 


.82%  .85 


.50 

1.15 


%  lb. 
%  lb. 


OYSTERS 


Std.,  4  oz. . 

6  oz.  . 

8  oz.  . 

10  oz.  . . 

Selects,  6  oz . . 


6.60 

6.60 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00  . 

1.96 

1.96 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

.95 

1.05 

1.00 

.90  . 

1.15  1.25 

1.80 

2.10 

1.50  1.75 

1.90 

2.20 

1.80  . 

1.70  1.75 

1.60  1.65 

1.37%  1.40 
3.26  3.60 

5.60  6.76 

3.26  3.60 


1.42%  1.47% 
1.25  1.40 

1.17%  1.22% 
.77%  .80 

1.07%  1.10 
4.50  4.75 

4.00  4.35 


1.60  . 

1.80  _ 

1.40  . 

1.65  . 

5.85  6.10 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . - 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key . . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’8.... 
Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8..., 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . — — 


1.06 

1.60 

2.40 

6.00 


Light  Meat,  Is.. 

%8  . . 

%8  - 


1.95 

1.55 

1.65 

‘l!2‘5 

1.10 

.76 


2.05 

1.65 

1.80 

2.26 

1.30 

1.10 


1.80 

.95 

1.60 


1.90 

1.05 

1.75 


Southern 

i'.is  l"20 


1.70 

3.25 


1.70 

3.30 


9.50 
5.25 

3.65 

9.00 

5.00 

3.50 


11.00 

6.60 

4.20 

10.50 

6.25 

3.85 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mate. 

ADrOSTEBS  for  Detachable  Chain*. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewatmee,  Wls. 


AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-ChMman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOaERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formuia,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
ChishoUn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


BOXES,  Lug.  Field.  Metai. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wl*. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
V/estminster  Mach.  Wk*.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

'  ulUps  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

.'jmeron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CANNED  FOODS. 

Hips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 
-Hips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANS,  nn.  All  Kinds. 

'lerican  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 
citinental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 
own  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
akin  Can  Co.,  Cinciimati,  Ohio, 
honal  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

'^Ips  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

"AN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

wey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

-nBion  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

'  .sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  nme. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COPPER  COILS,  lor  tanks. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wls. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chwman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-ChapmM  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

ChishoUn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bcdtimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DEXTROSE,  Sugar. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermollcaUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfis. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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INSURANCE,  Cannan. 

Cumers'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Cameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMSton,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sindair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Slnclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ibe  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Tbe  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
H*™Hton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-COapman  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinexy  Corporation,  Hoof^aton,  Ill. 

.  S'  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SUGAR. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  CO.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-COapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

COisholm-Ryder  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  COlif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  IlL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
COisholm-Ryder  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  COrooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  C^.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  CJo.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wfs. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Chn  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robiiis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Ch.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LIQUID 

ADJUSTMENT 


■CAN  STOP 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


May  22,  1939 


AYARS  New  Perfection  PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM  COIL 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


[CHANCE  GRADE 
L  \  LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TINT  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLIOW  CANS  PER  YEAR 

V  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  . 


.  ■  "  "IWfci 


